

































Che Port JFolto. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPeEk. 








For the Port Folio. 


Supplement to the American Ornithology of Alexander 
Wilson, containing a sketch of the author’s life, with a selec- 
tion from his letters; some remarks; and a history of those 
birds which were intended to compose part of his ninth vol- 
ume. Illustrated with plates, engraved from Wilson’s original 
drawings. By George Ord, F. L. S. Member of the Am. Phil. 
Soc. and of the Acad. Nat. Sciences of Philadeiphia; and cor- 
respondent of the Philomathic Society of Paris. Philadelphia. 
1825. Quarto. pp. 298. 


In the narrow compass of American biography, the life of 
Wilson, by his friend, Mr. Ord, shines with peculiar lustre. 
We know of no work in that class of our literature that will 
bear any comparison with it, if we regard the power which 
it possesses to excite and rivet the attention. Wilson was an 
extraordinary man. From nature he derived a vigorous ca- 
pacity, and an ardent thirst for enterprise. Although he had 
not the advantage of a liberal education, his ambition and his 
industry were such, that he made large acquisitions in the 
territories of knowledge, and has established his name as the 
American Ornithciogist, on an enduring basis. His great 
work, while it sparkles with the rapid conceptions and _ bril- 
liant flights of genius, exhibits, at the same time, the patient 
observation and painful accuracy of Science. So lively and 
so accurate are his delineations of the feathered race, that 
one might imagine they had been furnished with the fabled 
window, to enable this indefatigable inquirer to investigate 
and portray their peculiarities and propensities. 

Our business, however, at present, is not with the work, 
but the life of the author. 

From Mr. Ord’s narrative we learn, that Wilson was born 
of obscure parentage, in the town of Paisley, Scotland, in 
July, 1766. His father was a distiller; and the son was taught 
AucusT, 1827.—No. 292. 12 
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the useful art of weaving. His education was extremely 
limited and defective, as he was removed from school at 
the age of thirteen. Even at this early period he was smitten 
with the love of study; we, at least, are bound to record with 
approbation, his acknowledgment that a parcel of old maga- 
zines, to which he had the good fortune to have access, were 
“the first books that gave him a fondness for reading and 
reflection.” Song attracted his first regard, and he aspired to 
describe the venerable mountains and wizard streams of his 
native land. Burns was then the reigning favourite, and it 
was the fashion to look for genius in the humble walks of life. 
The old delusion, “* the approbation of friends,” that will-o’- 
the wisp which has led many astray, induced him to offer a 
volume of poems for public subscription. He received no 
encouragement of this description, but not deterred by so 
significant a hint, he published, at the age of twenty-two, his 
*“* Poems, Humorous, Satirical, and Serious.” He had sufhi- 
ecient good sense, in after life, to regret this publication and 
rejoice in its untimely fate. We, therefore, will seek no fur- 
ther its merits to disclose,—particularly as it has never fal- 
len into our hands. This remark will apply also to his prose 
essays, but we are dispased to entertain a favourable opinion 
of them from the circumstance of their finding a place in so 
respectable a collection as “* The Bee,” a periodical work 
published at Edinburg, at that period, under the direction of 
Dr. Anderson. Wilson became acquainted with Burns, and 
they separated with an agreement to continue their inter- 
course under the form of a correspondence. This friendly 
relation was broken almost as soon as it was commenced, by 
an event which is both ludicrous and characteristic. In 
writing to the Ayrshire ploughman, about his Tam O” Shan- 
ter, just then published, Wilson remarked, of the passage 


beginning, 


‘““Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans!” 


that there was “ too much of the brute” in it. 
To this Burns replied—* If ever you write again to so 


irritable a creature as a poet, I beg you will use a gentler 
epithet than to say there is too much of the drute in any 


thing he says or dees.”’ This terminated their correspondence. 

The French revolution, about this time, extended its bale- 
ful influence to Scotland, and began to corrupt the honest 
principles, as it affected the industry, of the manufacturers of 
Paisley. The ardent mind of Wilson rendered him particu- 
larly susceptible of the contagion of these deleterious princi- 
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ples; and he vented his spleen against his fancied wrongs in 
a libel on a manufacturer, who, from a low origin, had attain- 
ed wealth and influence which he sullied by avarice and 
knavery. His wit was caustic and well relished; but the 
author was not only condemned to a temporary imprison- 
ment, but afterwards underwent the mortification of being 
compelled to burn his production, with his own hands, at the 
public cross in his native town. 

This, and other circumstances, conspiring to disgust him 
with his own country, he came to the United States, in July, 
1794, in search of equality of rights and political justice. 
He was destitute of money, but he was blessed with attrac- 
tive manners and good health; and he was, moreover, fet- 
tile in resources and untiring in industry. 

After working a short time as a copper-plate printer, he 
resumed his original trade of a weaver, in the employ of 
Joshua Sullivan, about ten miles from Philadelphia. He soon 
quitted this situation and went to Virginia; from which he 
shortly returned, and made an expedition through New Jer- 
sey as a pedler. His next occupation was that of a school- 
master in the vicinity of Frankford. But we need not follow 
him through his various and painful struggles. After many 
vicissitudes, his good fortune led him to the township of 
Kingsessing, near Gray’s Ferry, in the neighbourhood of the 
celebrated naturalist, William Bartram. A warm friendship 
was soon matured between them, which was only terminated 
by the decease of one of the parties. Wilson had always been 
a lover of nature, and Bartram soon perceived and cultivated 
a disposition so congenial with his own. In the library of the 
latter, Wilson found the works of Catesby and Edwards, and 
it is not unlikely that to these volumes we are indebted for 
“the American Ornithology.” Itis not a little curious to find 
him, as late as the year 1804, writing to this friend and 
teacher, from whom he was about to receive some portraits 
of birds to be copied:—* be pleased to mark on the drawings, 
the names of each bird, as, except three or four, I do not 
know them.” Four years after this frank confession, he pro- 
duced a work in which he detected and exposed numerous 
errors by some of the best naturalists of Europe; a work, 
moreover, which vies with their most finished productions in 
the same branch of science. 

About this time he wrote occasionally in the Literary Ma- 
gazine, and the Port Folio; but his contributions are rather 
cold, formal, and insipid; which is somewhat remarkable, for 
al} his private letters are written with feeling and animation; 
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and are full of observation. What can be more soothing and 


tender than the following unstudied reflections in a letter to 
his friend Bartram: 


—‘ Sorry I am, indeed, that afflictions so severe as those you mention, 
should fall where so much worth and sensibility reside, while the profli- 
gate, the unthinking, and unfeeling, so frequently pass through life, 
strangers to sickness, adversity, or suffering. But God visits those with 
distress whose enjoyments he wishes to render more exquisite The storms 
of affliction do not last forever; and sweet is the serene air, and warm sun- 
shine, after aday of darkness and tempest. Our friend has, indeed, passed 
away in the bloom of youth and expectation; but nothing has happened 
but what almost every day’s experience teaches us to expect. How many 
millions of beautiful flowers have flourished and faded under your eye; 
and how often has the whole profusion of blossoms, the hopes of a whole 
year, been blasted by an untimely frost. He has gone only a little before 
us; we must soon follow; but while the feelings of nature cannot be repres- 
sed, it is our duty to bow with humble resignation to the decisions of the 
great Father of all, rather receiving with gratitude the blessings he is 


pleased to bestow, than repining at the loss of those he thinks proper to 
take from us.”’ p. xlii. 
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It was a happv thought to endeavour to entice the botanist 
from the chamber of mourning by arraying before him the 
lillies of the valley, which open their glories to the morning 
dew and perish with the setting sun. 

In July, 1805, he writes to Mr. Bartram—*“ I dare say you 
will smile at my presumption when I tell you I have seri- 
ously begun to make a collection of drawings of the birds to 
be found in Pennsylvania.” Upon an attentive examination 
of Edward’s etchings, he conceived the design of learning 
that art, in which he was aided by his friend Lawson, the en- 
graver. Mr. Ord describes his essays as creditable to Wil- 
son’s perseverance and ingenuity, but by no means satisfac- 
tory. 

About the time that he resolved to write his history of the 
American birds, Mr. Jefferson had planned an expedition, of 
a scientific description, up the Red River, the Arkansas, and 
other tributary streams of the Mississippi. Wilson commu- 
nicated his undertaking to the President, and solicited an 
appointment in the enterprise, as an Ornithologist. His ap- 
plication was supported by his friend Mr. Bartram, who 
described him as highly qualified for the employment which 
he sought. When it is recollected with what facility letters 
could be obtained from Mr. Jefferson, by people of every 
rank and condition, and on every subject, it will excite not 
a little surprise that so respectable an application never recei- 
ved any notice. Bartram had been for many years on terms 
of familiar correspondence with Mr. Jefferson, who was 
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very ambitious of the character of a man of science, and from 
Wilson he had received some testimonials of unqualified 
devotion. All, however, would not suffice to obtain the com- 
mon civility of a letter; and the neglected naturalist experi- 
enced some abatement of his enthusiasm towards “ the 
honour to the human race—the patron of science,—and best 
hope of republicans!” p. Ixi. 

Disappointed in this reasonable expectation of prosecuting 
his investigations under the patronage of the government, 
this indefatigable man boldly set out to explore our country, 
depending upon such resources as fortune might throw in his 
way. It being necessary to ascertain, previously, how fara 
private subscription might be obtained for an enterprise 
which had been so coldly received by a great patron of science 
who had all tie means and appliances at his command, Wil- 
son proceeded to the eastern states, with his first volume and 
a subscription-book under his arm. It need scarcely be re- 
marked, that while one of these volumes was universall 
admired, too many regarded the other with the scientific 
nonchalance of Mr. Jefferson. Wilson’s letters, during this 
tour, are full, frank, and highly amusing. Although baffled 
and disappointed at every step, he never loses his spirits; 
but is always lively and communicative. ‘‘I shall not sit 
down with folded hands,” he says to one of his correspon- 
dents, ‘‘ whilst any thing can be done to carry my point: 
since God helps them who help themselves.” He stopped at 
Princeton, New Brunswick, Elizabethtown, and Newark, on 
his way to New York. Extravagant compliments greeted 
him from every quarter, which he says he would very wil- 
lingly have exchanged “ for a few simple subscriptions. “ He 
passed on through all the New England States, visiting all 
the seminaries of learning and men of wealth. ** I have labour- 
ed,’ he writes from Windsor, in Vermont, “ with the zeal of 
a knight errant in exhibiting this book of mine, wherever I 
went, travelling with it, like abeggar with his bantling, from 
town to town, and from one county to another. I have been 
loaded with praises, with compliments, and kindnesses”— 
“and for what?” The result is disclosed a few days after- 
wards in a letter from Albany. He procured forty-one sub- 
scribers in a tour which comprised the state of New Jersey, 
the cities of New York and Albany, and the whole of New 
England! 

At New York his curiosity led him to visit the vagabond, 


Paine, who then resided at Greenwick, a short distance from 
the city. 
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‘‘In the only decent apartment of a small indifferent-looking frame 
house,” says Wilson, *‘ 1 found this extraordinary man, sitting wraptin a 
night-gown, the table before him covered with newspapers, with pen and 
ink beside him. Paine’s face would have excellently suited the character 
of Bardolph; but the penetration and intelligence of his eye bespeak the 
man of genius, and of the world. He complained to me of his inability to 
walk, an exercise he was formerly fond of; he examined my bouk, leaf by 
leaf, with great attention—desired me to put down his name as a subscri- 
ber, &c. p. xci. 


He gives a dreary picture of New England: 


“¢ Except a few neat academies, I found their schoolhouses equally ruin- 
ous and deserted with ours—fields covered with stones—stone fences— 
scrubby oaks and pine trees—wretched orchards—scarcely one grain field 
in twenty miles—the taverns along the road dirty—and filled with loung- 
ers, brawling about lawsuits and politics, the people snappish, and extor- 
tioners, and lazy, and about two hundred years behind the Pennsylvanians 
in agricultural improvements.” p. xcii. 

On his return from this unprofitable trip, he remained a 
short time in Philadelphia and then proceeded to the south, 
Here he was more successful with his subscription book, the 
list gradually rising to nearly two hundred and fifty names, 
obtained, however, he remarks, at “‘a price worth more than 
five times their amount.” He alludes, we presume, to the 
host of difficulties and mortifications by which he was con- 
tinually encountered. 

In the month of February, 1810, he undertook a third “ Or- 
nithological pilgrimage,” as he terms it. This was through the 
western states, then in a wild and semi-barbarous condition. 
At Lancaster, our legislature was in session; but he found 
the members “in general, such a pitiful, squabbling politi- 
cal mob; so split up, and jostling abuut the mere formalities 
of legislation, without knowing any thing of its realities, 
that I abandoned them in disgust.” p. cxii. This was one of 
the direct consequences of removing the Assembly from the 
metropolis of the commonwealth. 

Upon his arrival at Pittsburg, he was assured that the road 
to Chilicothe was impassable by reason of the freshets, and 
although the Alleghany presented a white mass of rushing 
ice, to use his own words, he was not deterred from pursuing 
his journey. He resolved to navigate himself in a small skiff 
which he bought and named the ** Ornithologist.” 

‘“*My stock of provisions,” he writes to Mr. Lawson, “ consisted of 
some biscuits and cheese anda bottle of cordial. My gun, trunk, and 
great coat occupied one end of the boat; I kad a small tin occasionally to 
bale her, and to take my beverage from the Ohio with; and bidding adieu 
to the smoky confines of Pittsburg, I lanched into the stream, and soon 


winded away among the hills that every where enclose this noble river. 
The weather was warm and serene, and the river like a mirror, except 
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where floating masses of ice spotted its surface, and which required some 
care to steer clear of; but these to my surprise, in less than a day’s sail- 
ing, totally disappeared. Far from being concerned at my new situation, 
I felt my heart expand with joy at the novelties which surrounded me. I 
listened with pleasure to the whistling of the Red-bird on the banks as I 
passed ; and contemplated the forest scenery as it receded, with increasing 
delight. The smoke of the numerous sugar-camps, rising lazily among the 
mountains, gave great effect to the varying landscape: and the grotesque 
log cabins, that here and there opened from the woods, were diminished 
into mere dog-houses by the sublimity of the impending mountains If you 
suppose to yourself two parallel ranges of forest-covered hills, whose irre- 
gular summits are seldom more than three or four miles apart, winding 
through an immense extent of country, and enclosing a river half a mile 
wide, which alternately washes the steep declivity on one side, and laves 
a rich flat forest-clad bottom on the other, of a mile or so in breadth, you 
will havea pretty correct idea of the appearance of the Ohio.” p. cxviii. 


About one hundred and eighty miles from Nashville he 
overtook one of those family caravans so common in the 
western country. As such a spectacle forms a prominent 
object in one of our latest popular novels, we transcribe a 
few lines from Wilson that the reader may compare fiction 
with fact. Not that we mean to throw the slightest doubt 
upon Cooper’s pictures, since all his lights and shadows 
of reality are faithful as Flemish paintings. It is where he 
trusts to his imagination that we think he is not always suc- 
cessful. “ The procession,” says Wilson, “ occupied a length 
of road, and had a formidable appearance, though, as I after- 
wards understood, it was composed of the individuals of 
only a single family. In the front went a wagon drawn by 
four horses, driven by a negro, and filled with implements 
of agriculture; another heavy loaded wagon, with six horses, 
followed, attended by two persons; after which came a nu- 
merous and mingled group of horses, steers, cows, sheep, 
hogs, and calves with their bells; next followed eight boys 
mounted double, also a negro wench with a white child 
before her; then the mother with one child behind her, and 
another at the breast; ten or twelve colts brought up the rear, 
now and then picking herbage, and trotting a head. The 
father, a fresh good looking man, informed me that he was 
from Washington county in Kentucky, and was going as far 
as Cumberland river; he had two ropes fixed to the top of 
the wagon, one of which he guided himself, and the other 
was entrusted to his eldest son, to keep it from oversetting 
in ascending the mountain. The singular appearance of this 
moving group, the mingled music of the bells, and the shout- 
ings of the drivers, mixed with the echoes of the mountains, 
joined to the picturesque solitude of the place, and various 
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reflections that hurried through my mind, interested me 


greatly.” p. CXXXxvill. 
In a letter from Nashville, Ten. to his friend Lawson, 


Wilson relates an adventure which is strongly indicative of 
the firmness of his character. His curiosity had been strongly 
excited by what he heard in these exploratory travels of the 
caves and ancient mounds which were so frequently to be 
seen in the western country a few years ago, and he neglect- 
ed no opportunity to inspect them. During a temporary 
sojourn at the caravansary of a presbyterian clergyman on 
the banks of the Red river, he heard of a cave in the neigh- 
bourhood with which were connected certain mysterious 
tales of blood and murder. Wilson repaired to the residence 
of the owner, a man of sufficiently bad character to warrant 
all that was imputed to him, without hesitation:— 


‘‘ He was a dark mulatto, rather above the common size, inclining to 
corpulency, with legs small in proportion to bis size, and walked lame. 
His countenance bespoke a soul capable of deeds of darkness I had not 
been three minutes in company when he invited the other man (who J un- 
derstood was a traveller) and myself to walk back and see his cave, to 
which limmediately consented. The entrance is in the perpendicular 
front of arock, bel’ © he house; has a door with a padlock and key to it, 
and was crowded wits. ,ots of milk, placed near the running stream. 
The roof and sides ofsolid rock, were wet and dripping with water; De- 
siring Mr. to walk before witb the lights, I followed with my hand 
upon my pistol, reconnoitring on every side, and listening to his descrip- 
tion of its length and extent. After examining this horrible vault for 
forty or fifty yards, he declined going any further, complaining of a rheu- 
matism; and | now first perceived that the otber person had staid behind 
and that we two were alone together. Confident in my means of self-de- 
fence, whatever mischief the devil might suggest to him, I fixed my eye 
steadily on his, and observed to him, that he could not be ignorant of the 
reports circulated about the country relative to thiscave. ‘1 suppose,”’ 
said I, ‘‘ you know what I mean?” * Yes, I understand you,” returned he, 
without appearing the least embarrassed,—*‘ that | killed somebody and 
threw him into this cave. ~—I can tell you the whole begipning of that 
damned lie,” said he; and, without moving from the spot, he detailed to 
me a long story, which, &c.—I asked him why he did not get the cave 
examined by three or four reputable neighbours, whose report might res- 
cue his character from the suspicion of his having committed so horrid a 
crime. He acknowledged it would be well enough to do so; but did not 
seem to think it worth the trouble: and we returned as we advanced: 
——— walking before with the lights. Whether this man be guilty of 
the transaction laid to his charge | know not; but his manners and aspect 
are such as by no means to allay suspicion.”’ p. cxliii. 


His letters are filled with remarks which evince his habits 
of observation; and while they convey a lively picture of the 
rude state of the country, they represent the appalling 
difficulties by which he was constantly environed, and show 
the rapid progress of improvement in our country. At Nat- 
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chez, he was advised not to undertake a journey to St. Louis 
alone. He was warned of the dangers to be apprehended 
from the prowling savage, and the swamps and rivers were 
said to he almost impassable. Still undaunted he set forth. 
He had, he says, an excellent horse, a pistol in each belt, 
and a loaded fowling piece belted across his shoulders. Vozla, 
as a French writer would say, a traveller through the terri- 
tory of Mississippi in the year 1810. At the present day he 
might visit every nook with less danger from personal vio- 
lence or fraud, than he could perambulate the metropolis of 
the British empire. He met several parties of boatmen re- 
turning from Natchez to New Orleans, who were as dirty as 
Hottentots, and dressed in a shirt and trowsers of canvas. 
Eighteen days he assigns as the age of their beards; a fact 
which may or may not be true. Wilson was at that moment 
a traveller and a naturalist; both of which we hold to be 
doubtful characters. These people, who dwelt on the tributa- 
ry streams of the Ohio, were hired for forty to fifty dollars 
a trip to New Orleans, and returned at their own expense. 
When their course was impeded by a dangerous stream, they 
sought for a fallen tree; if they were unsuccessful, they 
plunged in with their baggage on their heads. In this man- 
ner they passed fourteen or fifteen streams in a day. Our 
traveller lodged in a cabin one night with one of these par- 
ties. In the morning, as they scrambled up, they complained 
very generally of indisposition, which they ascribed to the 
circumstance of their having slept within doors, it being the 
first of fifteen nights in which they had enjoyed this luxury- 

In the neighbourhood of Natchez he met with an instance 
of hospitality which deserves to be recorded. His landlord 
at an inn refused to make any charge for accommodating 
him, observing—“ You seem to be travelling for the good of 
the world; and I cannot—I will not charge you any thing. 
Whenever you come this way, call and stay with me, you 
shall be welcome.” The name of this liberal publican was 
Isaac Watton. 

When he had completed the letter press of the eighth vol- 
ume of his Ornithology, Wilson was seized with a dysente- 
ry which terminated his career, after an illness of ten days, 
in August, 1813. Mr. Ord ascribes his sickness to his great 
anxiety about the book and the excess of toil which he under- 
went. ‘“ When we reflect,” says this biographer, “that a 
single individual, without patron, fortune, or recompense, 
accomplished, in the space of seven years, as much as the 
combined body of European naturalists took a century to 
AucusT, 1827,.—~No. 292. 13 
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achieve, we feel almost inclined to doubt the evidence upon 
which this is founded. But it is a fact, that we have as faith- 
ful, complete, and interesting an account of our birds in the 
estimable volumes of the “ American Ornithology,” as the 
Europeans can at this moment boast of possessing of theirs.” 
* * * “We need no other evidence of the unparalleled 
industry of our author, than the fact, that of two hundred 
and seventy-eight species, which have been figured and de- 
scribed in his Ornithology, fifty-six had not been taken notice 
of by any former naturalist.” 

The revolution, which established the independence of the 
United States, produced its natural fruit, in the develop- 
ment of powers not before known to exist. Those who 
forced those powers into action call us a conceited people, 
solacing ourselves with the imagination, that we are as wise 
as our forefathers. We think we are warranted in saying 
that the spirit which commenced that fearful struggle, and 
the sagacity and courage which sustained it, gave a pledge to 
the world that we wanted but the opportunity to add refine- 
ment to liberty. Accordingly the few years that have passed 
since we became a nation, have displayed a progress in art 
and science even beyond our promise. 

It was long before that branch of science denominated 
Natural History received the attention in this country which 
it so well repays. The reason, however, is obvious. Those 
things which minister to the immediate wants of man, will 
first command the attention of a people emerging from com- 
parative insigniftcance. No part of ornamental learning was 
less cultivated in America than natural history, before the 
publication of Wilson’s Ornithology. This splendid work 
first excited a taste for that beautiful study, which is now 
generally diffused among educated persons; and it might 
therefore be expected that a new edition, at one-third of the 
original price, would be welcomed by the public. Such an 
edition is in contemplation, as will be seen on reference to 
the covers of our journal. It will be in a more convenient 
form than the original, to which it will also be superior in 
its Execution. 





{For the Port Folio. } 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM JOSEPH DENNIE, 
The Founder of the Port Folio. 
By some of the friends of our predecessor, who corres- 


ponded with him in his early days, we have been favoured 
with several original letters from Mr. Dennie, which we in- 
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sert as specimens of his style and opinions at that period. 
Although they contain nothing striking or important, they 
will be perused with interest by many who cherish the me- 
mory of the writer, as well as by those who feel a curiosity 
respecting his literary and personal biography. We may 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to correct an error in the 
inscription on his monument, in the burial ground of St. 
Peter’s church, in this city. It is there stated that his natal 
place was Lexington; but he was born at Boston, thirtieth 
Aug. 1768. Descended from a Scottish parentage, of which 
he was not a little proud, we find the name of one of his an- 
cestors embalmed in the immortal verse of Sir Walter Scott: 


Wolsey’s voice the blessing spoke, 
More, Sands, and Denne passed the joke; 
That bluff king Hai the curtain drew, 
And Catherine’s hand the stocking threw. 
Marr Ion. 


We would suppress the strictures, in these letters, on his 
suspension from college and banishment to Groton, did we 
not suppose they would give no pain to any one at this dis- 
tant period. Nor is it worth while to investigate the cause of 
this occurrence, since these boyish freaks are nearly alike in 
every age. The letter from the principal of the institution, 
which we think proper to insert, will show that the offence 
was of no very heinous character; and it is not probable that 
it was visited too severely, however the student might have 
complained at the time. 


Groton, 16th May, 1790. 
Dear Frienp, 

Nothing affords me more pleasure, than your sentiments 
on the books you peruse. Conscious of your mental inde- 
pendency, of your judgment, and freedom from undue 
bias, when I peruse your opinions, I am sure to contem- 
plate an exact transcript of truth, in the light in which 
she appears to you. Now one grand design of reading is to 
furnish the mind with matter on which to ruminate. In a 
word, to give birth to reflection. Hence the ancients, not un- 
aptly, denominated study “ pabulum mentis,” by this intima- 
ting that they considered books as food, by feasting on which 
the intellect might gain vigour and arrive at maturity. Both 
of us, keeping the above end in view, have recently perused 
the works of Beattie and Hume. That you have, appears 
from your opinions of these authors expressed in a late letter, 
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the declaration of which opinion, has given birth to the above 
remarks; that I have, the underwritten may possibly prove. 
I am fully sensible, that, by many of the students, Hume is 
admired; of this number, I perceive you are a part. I cannot 
blame you. The scholar, who could not admire the elegancy 
of style,and the ingenuity of reasoning, for which that author is 
so eminently distinguished, I should pronounce grossly defi- 
eient in taste. To deny him praise as an author, would be lite- 
rary blasphemy. But considered asa philosopher and a man, I 
think, Roger, that by every rationalist, he must be condemned. 

Logicians have long since told us, common sense daily 
tells us, that all our knowledge, acquired by reasoning, is a 
deduction from intuitive perceptions and ultimately founded 
on them. Now if an author, prompted by vanity, by a fond- 
ness for singularity and paradox, availing himself of the am- 
biguity and poverty of language, boldly attacks first princi- 
ples, and because they cannot be demonstrated true, scepti- 
eally and rashly doubts of their existence, what can be 
expected, should readers follow his example, but the utter 
extirpation of science, morals, and religion. Every novice 
knows that intuition shines by its own brightness, that noth- 
ing more lucid can be adduced for its illumination. Nothing 
can be more puerile than to attempt a confutation of those 
things, which we cannot but believe. Notwithstanding all 
the vaunts of false philosophy, we cannot withhold our assent 
from the belief of real existences,—and if the disciples of 
Pyrrho will doubt that the sun shines, though to be convin- 
eed they need but open their eyes, common sense must apply 
to them the epithet of fools, or another still more opprobrious. 
I now hear you say, Dennie, you must allow his arguments 
are close, ingenious, and incapable of direct refutation. I 
concede it. But be it remembered that the foundation of 
this sophistical structure is erected upon a pile, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, a pile of petitiones principi. Further, 
if principles be denied, principles flowing from intuition, 
which, as before observed, cannot be proved by any thing 
more evident, it is true a direct refutation cannot be framed, 
for obvious reasons, but a reductio ad absurdum, will 
equally as well force assent, and produce the brightest con- 
viction. I know not by what means this mode of reasoning 
came to be styied indirect; which, as it should seem, in- 
volves an idea of its insufficiency, for my very partial smat- 
tering of the mathematics suggests that Euclid frequently 
adopts this mode of demonstration, and you need not be told 
that the reasonings of that author are conclusive. I am not 
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surprised at the popularity of Hume’s scepticism. His lan- 
guage is pure and elegant. His arguments plausible and 
replete with subtlety. Aware of the forbidding appearance 
of a metaphysical folio, he has conveyed his reasonings in 
the gay and agreeable form of essays, hoping, by this artifice, 
to fix volatility and to rouse indolence. Pleased with the 
vehicle in which his poison was conveyed, and soothed by 
doctrines, to their wishes most favourable, the superficial, 
the ignorant, and profligate, were ready to vote the universe 
out of being, and to scruple even their own existence. The 
opinions of this celebrated sceptic were not long suffered to 
insult the common sense of mankind, Among other opposers 
of his system appeared the puissant Dr. Beattie—concern- 
ing whom more shall be said in the next chapter. 
Yours, &c. 


Groton, 24th May, 1790. 
Dear FRIieEnp, 

In a late epistle you may recollect that I allowed Hume 
much praise, as an author, but I coridemned, and loudly 
too, that sophistry, which labours to destroy common sense, 
that scepticism which dares, what will not mortals dare! 
to doubt concerning intuitive truths. I concluded by re 
marking that the puissant doctor of Aberdeen had as- 
sumed the gauntlet and entered the lists of controversy. 
Concerning this champion, his book, its opinions, and their 
propriety, something, with your permission, shall be said in 
the following pages. 

The eye even of carelessness, glancing over the pages of 
the Essay on Truth will immediately perceive that a sober, 
manly piety, that an uncommon zeal for morals and religion 
dictated the contents of this work. This earnestness, this 
zeal, for what, it must be confessed, the majority of the civ- 
ilized world think true, biases the reader in favour of this 
evidently good man, and compels him to exclaim, like Pliny 
upon a similar occasion, that he would rather err with Beat- 
tie than think right with the phzlosophers. The Essay on Truth 
commences by remarking that although the Deists disclaim 
verbal chicanery, yet, in their works, it is asserted that it 
most abounds. This is proved by examination. One of the 
best definitions of common sense then follows; upon which 
just definition the Doctor’s arguments chiefly rest. Though 
there is very little parade of ratiocination in this treatise, 
the Doctor, like every other real scholar, despises the syl- 
logystic nonsense of the Aristotelian commentators, yet his 
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conclusions are so clearly, so naturally, and justly, drawn 
from irrefragable premises, that they force assent even from 
the Sciolist. ‘The mode of reasoning here adopted is as hap- 
py as that of Euclid, and none but those, who, like Mr. 
Hume, kick common sense out of doors, and determine to 
renounce their pretensions to rationality, can doubt of its ex- 
cellency and truth. Perhaps I may. have mistaken your clause 
respecting Hume; perhaps it was not his moral, but his po- 
litical and miscellaneous essays, that you admired; perhaps 
too, you meant to be understood as extolling the style rather 
than the sentiments of this Essayist. But even if this new 
ground be assumed, you are exposed to a defeat. For I can- 
not, by any means, conceive that Hume is the better writer. 
If, in polemic controversy, perspicuity be absolutely essential, 
if, without it, disputes of this nature, be but learned imperti- 
nence, then it clearly follows that Beattie, far from being in- 
ferior to the man whom he attacks, fairly surpasses him. 
That this is a fact, may be proved by a recurrence to the 
pages of each author, when it will immediately appear, that 
the one is singularly obscure and indistinct, which indeed 
was necessary to his design, and the other as singularly plain 
and lucid. In elegancy of style, the Doctor is fully equal to 
the Layman. Hume had, doubtless, in the earlier part of his 
life, cultivated the Belles Lettres, and plunged himself into 
the dreary caverns of metaphysics; from that moment he bid 
adieu to all the splendid productions of imagination, and 
laboured thenceforth to puzzle both himself, and the world. 
Yours, &c. 


(Same date.) 

In perusing Beattie, we immediately perceive that he pos- 
sessed a rich, fertile, and cultivated imagination. Such is the 
beautiful energy and dignity of his language, that the poet 
breathes in every page. His periods are correct ina high 
degree. He is happy both in the selection and collocation 
of words. His knowledge both of poetry and music, is evin- 
ced by the melody and just balance of his sentences. Beattie 
is himself a poet, and one of the highest rank. He has, in 
addition to many others, written a poem entitled The Minstrel, 
which the critics declare one of the best productions that has 
appeared since the demise of Queen Ann. In fine, to close 
these observations, Hume and Beattie both received ad- 
vantages from celebrated Scottish seminaries, both were stu- 
dents, and both were scholars. But, in genius, ability, and in 
the employment of their talents, essentially different. Nature 
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had bestowed upon one the imagination of a poet, a bold, 
vehement, and creative genius. In imagination the other was 
deficient, but he was endowed with singular sagacity, a pae 
tient and plodding attention, subtlety, and a talent for dispu- 
tation. He was master of every trick, of every sophism in 
controversy. His mind was of that microscopic species, that 
could disregard the vast and magnificent, and pore upon the 
obscure and the little. Beattie looked abroad, contemplated 
the wide expanse of Nature, feasted upon her charms, and 
gratefully thanked the Author of the feast. Hume pined in 
the dark cell of the sceptic, voluntarily obscured his optics, 
and then murmured, because there was no light. The one 


could plod over the schoolmen’s page, could trace the dreary 


mazes of Malbranche and Leibnitz, and wear life away 
among the reveries of Pyrrho. The delight of the other was 
to cultivate those valuable books, where truth and sentiment 
predominated, to roam over fairy land with Shakspeare, to 
turn the moral page with Tillotson, and to imbibe the great 
truths of religion, from the Gospel of God. Widely different, 
in fine, widely different did these two great men employ their 
talents. The one laboured, in language as indistinct as his 
perceptions, and dark as his designs, to ** cloud the sunshine 
of our belief.”” The other pointed out ‘a vista” to heaven, 
asserted the dignity of truth and common sense, and defend- 
ed Christianity, in a style resmbling the cause which he 
advocated. 

From the perusal of Beattie, I think, R , 1 have deri- 
ved advantage. I have learned to make a just estimate of 
sceptics, and scepticism. I have learned that time is wholly 
lost, which is spent in tracing the intricacies of such authors. 
I have learned that such writings, contrary to the objects of 
other performances, bewilder the reasoning faculty, darken 
the understanding, and harden the heart. That prejudice 
which I have ever cherished against metaphysics is now root- 
ed. To cultivate this barren, unprofitable science, is worse 
than wasting, it is murdering time. Let every scholar study 
and re-study select parts of Locke. We shold be acquainted 
with the operations of our minds. But let the works of Hobbes, 
of Tindall, Hume, and Bolingbroke sink into that oblivious 
stream, to which they are so nearly allied. 





Sincerely yours. 
Dr. Willard to Mrs. Dennie. 


| Cambridge, 1st January, 1790. 
Mapan, 


I have, this day, communicated your request respecting 
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your son, to the government of the university at a full 
meeting I should have done it earlier in the week, but 
have been unavoidably prevented. I have related to the 
gentlemen, as fully as I am able, your discourse with me, 
and have endeavoured to give all your reasons for requesting 
that the term of your son’s suspension should be shortened, 
and that he should be allowed to continue at Lexington, 
while absent from the college. 

The governors of the society are extremely sorry that his 
conduct has obliged them to take the step they have done; 
and they feel much hurt for his parents. They have there- 
fore, very deliberately and candidly considered the subject, 
and after viewing it on all sides, the result is, that they can- 
not think it would be either for his best good, or for the 
honor and good order of the society to altar their decision. 

They are fully persuaded that, on many accounts, his ab- 
sence from the college, for the time they have determined, 
and atone or the other of the places they have pointed out, 
would be of singular advantage, and would secure him from 
those temptations to which he might be otherwise exposed; 
which would much more than counterbalance any little extra 
expense that you may be at, They, therefore, expect a com- 
pliance with the vote of suspension; and they most sincerely 
wish that his conduct, while he is absent, may be such, as 
may reflect honor upon himself, give comfort and satisfac- 
tion to his parents, and restore him to us so much improved, 
in every respect, that we may receive him with pleasure, and 
may have no more cause to remember what has past. These 
are the wishes of all the governors of this society, and of 
none more, than of 

Your sincere friend, 
And most humble servant, 
JosepH WILLARD, 
Mrs. Dennie. 


Groton, 24th February, 1790. 
DEAR FRIEND, 

As circumstances precluded an interview, prior to my 
departure,I propose maintaining an epistolary conversation 
with him whom my soul loveth. 

It being my intention to write a history of my situation, 
&c., I shall, in imitation of modern novelists, prefix to my 
work a Latin citation, which, like a tavern sign, will announce 
to its reader the entertainment within. 


‘*¢ Inveni Portum. Spes et fortuna yalete, 
Sat me lusisti, ludite nunc alios.”’ 
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Quitting this region of pedantry, let us travel hand in hand. 
along the smooth road to Groton, with our faces thitherward. 

It was in that season of the year, when old women love 
the chimney corner, when, instead of the carrol of birds the 
voice only of the sleigh-bell is heard, when,—but a truce to 
these circumlocutions, it was, in short, on the frosty morn of 
the twenty-first of January, that I stept into the chaise, 
which was to transport me to Groton. Joyless were my sen- 
sations at my departure, and in proportion to my recession 
from college friends, my melancholy increased. In parting 
with parents, acquaintance, and friends, sensibility experien- 
ced repeated trials. These left me in a state of pensive lan- 
guor, which gave birth to a profound reverie. In this state 
of abstraction, I revolved the surprising scenes of the three 
last years of my life. I reflected with blended sorrow and 
indignation, that, owing to governmental prejudice and s¢ve- 
rity, originating from a total mistake of character and dispo- 
sition, my moments had been embittered, my reputation 
tainted, and my improvement obstructed. I reflected, that, 
notwithstanding my cautious deportment, and enthusiastic 
love of literature at the commencement of my collegiate life, 
I had been treated with cold contempt, that I had been de- 
nied the opportunity of exhibiting literary proficiency in com- 
mon with others, and, by consequence had been ranked with 
the remaining few, with the weak and the wicked. Finally, I 
reflected, that this scene of injustice was terminated by an 
act, which excluded me from the University by a sentence 
of banishment, which was virtually expulsion; an act, which 
separated me from a choir of friends, whom I tenderly loved, 
which banished me, unknowing and unknown, into the coun- 
try, which is beyond Jordan, and, by the disgraceful circum- 
stances with which it was accompanied, exposed my conduct 
to the malicious construction of the world. Having pored 
long enough upon this dismal scene, I lift up my eyes, and 
found myself in Concord. In this village resided a female 
favourite, whom it was necessary to kiss prior to my depar- 
ture. I hastened to the mansion of this rural charmer, enjoy- 
ed the luxury of her lips, bid her a most tender passionate 
adieu, and went on my way sorrowing. As the chaise rolled 
on, however, my gloom vanished, particularly when I thought 
of the delicious interview with one, whose enchanting smiles 
were amply sufficient to counterbalance all the austerity of 
old —. My soul being absorbed in such pleasurable con- 
templation, my body was almost insensible of the “‘ churlish 
chiding of the winter wind.” Roused at length by the piercing 
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cold, I discerned at some distance, a lofty spire, gilded by the 
beams of the declining sun. This spire announced the propin- 
quity of Groton. Ina few moments I found myself in the 
bosom of this village, and, notwithstanding nature was enve- 
loped in frost and snow, yet her appearance was august and 
beautiful. The road passes directly through the centre of the 
town; on each side are numerous buildings, some elegant. 
But the situation of the town strikes me with peculiar force. 
It is lofty, and salubrious. The eye, from this height, is de- 
lighted with a variety of enchanting objects, among which 
may be deservedly enumerated a range of lofty mountains, 
whose azure heads appear to threaten heaven. ‘The air in 
this quarter of the country, is sweet and pure; sacred from 
the contamination of those spleen-inspiring Atlantic blasts, 
which, at Cambridge, used to harrass my enfeebled frame. A 
noble river winds majestically through the centre of this vil- 
lage, awakening in the banks, which it laves, the powers of 
fertility and vegetation. An agreeable union of hill and 
dale, of wood and water, gratifies that love of variety, to 
which we are prone, and renders Groton one of the most 
charming situations, with which I am conversant. In this 
delicious hamlet, my friend, in the house of a second W—-t, 
have I at length found a tranquil asylum. Here are no inter- 
ruptions, no wnseasonable morning prayers, no abbots, and no 
d——d focls. All is pleasant and cheerful. Here, I reduce 
the Chesterfieldian system of study, to practice. The morn- 
ing and forenoon I devote to dalliance with the Muses. The 
afternoon and evening, I spend with mere mortal females. A 
better, more royal social club of lads, cannot be found in 
America, college excepted, than at Groton. Most of them 
liberally educated. Sensible, liberal, and spunky. C— n 
is a good fellow, and his wife is at once my mother, compan- 
ion, and friend. In fine, nothing is wanting to fill up the 
measure of my felicity, but health more confirmed, the com- 
pany of V. W. and others, who should be mentioned, if 
time would permit; and a degree from the university, from 
all connexion with which I wish to be freed, and whose me- 
mory I will, as soon as possible, to use the expression of Ho- 
race, tradam ventis. In that sink of vice, that temple of 
dullness, that roost of owls, I feel interested for none, except 
my worthy class mates, and T——-—n, who disgraces him- 
self, by descending from the height of his genius and virtue, 
to associate with solemn blockheads. A generous steed 
should not herd with jackasses, nor an eagle mix with a flock 
of bats. 
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Thus I have given you a crude account of my journey, 
and of succeeding events. Let me now entreat you to write 
as frequently as possible. 

Pardon, my dear friend, the severity of sentiment which 
pervades a part of this epistle. My heart is so wrung with 
anguish and resentment, when I reflect upon the past, in the 
ardor of passion—I sometimes, to use the poet’s expression, 
speak daggers, when, at the same time, I should abhor to use 
them. Over those expressions you think too rancorous, in- 
voke that charity, which thinketh no evil, to draw her veil, 
and conceal every sentiment unworthy of your brother and 
friend, 

DEnnteE, 
To Mrs. Dennie. 
Groton, 9th March, 1790. 
Dear Ma’am, 

Prior to giving you a description of my situation in the 
family of Mr. C., I wished to reside there a period suffi- 
ciently long for the purpose of forming a complete judgment. 

This circumstance must plead an apology for tardiness in 
writing. Add to this, I should have written three weeks 
since, had not repeated revolutions in the weather, broken 
up the roads, and precluded the inhabitants from journeying 
to Boston. So much for introduction. 

I shall now scribble a narration of my journey, and a de- 
scription of the family in whichI reside. You may remem- 
ber the morning in which I quitted Lexington, was “ winter 
in his sharpest mood:” by consequence all enjoyment was 
banished; my reflections on the past were not less poignant 
than the wind which howled around. The circumstances of 
my exile, the situation in which I left my parents, and the 
eventful history of recent scenes, formed a dismal group, the 
contemplation of which, inspired the deepest melancholy 
Upon my arrival at Concord, the chaise was driven to Cogs- 
well’s, where we halted to warm ourselves, and bait the 
horse, ‘This interval I employed in bidding the Misses M. 
adieu. From Concord, we proceeded through frost and snow 
to Littleton, where, at Kidder’s, we dined. Here occured 
nothing remarkable. Thence we proceeded, with aching 
limbs to Groton. Upon our arrival, notwithstanding Nature 
was involved in the snowy mantle of winter, and her fairest 
charms, of course, concealed or obscured, yet, under all 
these disadvantages, her appearance was eminently beautiful. 
This arises from the excellent situation of Groton. This 
charming hamlet is situated on mountainous ground, com- 
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manding extensive prospects, and presenting, within the 
compass of its ample horizon, an infinitude of enchanting 
landscapes. Among this varied group of rural objects, the 
imagination and sight expatiate, till the excursion of the lat- 
ter is terminated by a range of lofty mountains, whose sum- 
mits appear to be lost in the clouds. The air is serene, pure, 
and salubrious, and the distance from the metropolis is such, 
as to preclude the spleen-inspiring Atlantic blast. We did 
not reach Mr, C.’s till sun set. He and his lady were absent 
upon avisit. We accordingly adjourned to a neighbouring 
inn, and spent the night. In the morning, I returned to 
Mr. C. and after the ceremony of introduction, presented 
him my letters of credence. Some slight objections (origina- 
ting as I afterwards understood from the state of Mr. C.’s 
health) were started. These, however, were immediately re- 
moved, and they consented to receive me. In the afternoon, 
Mrs. C., furnished me with an agreeable chamber, having a 
northwesterly aspect, and by its tranquil situation, well adapt- 
ed to my study. 

This apartment is furnished with shutters, table, green 
ehairs, desk, and book case. Every requisite is supplied; 
my accommodations are ample; my diet is agreeable, and 
varied. My fire is kindled in the morning, and my bed warm- 
ed at night. I am liberally supplied with every thing I require, 
and my wishes are even anticipated. Peculiarly fortunate do 
I esteem myself, that, amidst the contemptible herd of man- 
kind I have found twa W—-s. The features of Mr. C.’s 
character do not, however, exactly resemble those of my 
former preceptor. Mr. W. was frequently the sport of his 
feelings. Mr. C. is perfectly master of himself, and though 
his spirits flow “all cheerily ” along, still it is with an egua- 
ble current. He is judicious, and is versed in that best of 
sciences, the science of prudent behaviour. He is sensible; 
has a general knowledge of books, and is eminently well 
qualified for an instructor, by reason of the clearness of his 
ideas, and his happy talent of communication. Mrs. C. is 
ever social, sprightly, and animated. Satisfied with discharg- 
ing her duty in her own province, she never invades that of 
another. In such a family, in such a rural hamlet, I experi- 
ence as much felicity as the state of my health, and some 
disagreeable reflections upon the past will allow. The morning 
and forenoon I spend in my study. In the afternoon I fre- 
quently, in the sleigh, accompany Mr. and Mrs. C. in their 
parish visits. This contributes both to my health, and amuse- 
ment. I had almost forgotten to inform you, that the family 
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of the parson consists of himself and wife, six children,— 
the priest’s portion—a maid and serving man. 

I continue to experience that degree of felicity which 
marked the white. winged moments upon my arrival at Groton. 

I cannot describe it better than by saying, [ am as happy 
in Mr. C.’s as Mr. W.’s family. Translate this into any Jan- 
guage, and the ideas will be expanded intu a couple of folios. 
In fact, my present, exceeds my former situation in two par- 
ticulars: first, by the amenity of the town, and secondly, by 
the agreeableness of its inhabitants. With B w, whose 
Minerva virtue, and the Muses have chosen as their repre- 
sentation upon earth, I pass delicious evenings, J. P——tt 
must be deservedly recorded among my friends. From this 
sensible young gentleman I receive many attentions, 

I have exhausted myself and my paper, and have just room 
to tell you, that I am your affectionate son, 





Jos. DEnnreE. 


CHARACTER OF BUONAPARTE. 
From Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 


Arrived at the conclusion of this momentous narrative, the 
reader may be disposed to pause a moment to reflect on the 
character of that wonderful person, on whom Fortune show- 
ered so many favours in the beginning and through the middle 
of his career, to overwhelm its close with such deep and un- 
wonted afflictions. 

The external appearance of Napoleon was not imposing at 
the first glance, his stature being only five feet six inches En- 
glish. His person, thin in youth, and somewhat corpulent in 
age, was rather delicate than robust in outward appearance, 
but cast in the mould most capable of endurmg privation and 
fatigue. He rode ungracefully, and without the command of 
his horse which distinguishes a perfect cavalier; so that he 
showed to disadvantage when riding beside such a horseman 
as Murat. But he was fearless, sat firm in his seat, rode with 
rapidity, and was capable of enduring the exercise for a lon- 
ger time than most men. We have already mentioned his in- 
difference to the quality of his food, and his power of endu- 
ring abstinence. A morsel of food, and a flask of wine hung 
at his saddle bow, used, in his earlier campaigns, to support 
him for days. In his latter wars, he used a carriage more fre- 
quently; not, as has been surmised, from any particular ill- 
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ness, but from feeling in a frame so constantly in exercise, 
the premature effects of age. 

The countenance of Napoleon is familiar to almost every 
one from description, and the portraits which are found eye- 

where. The dark brown hair bore little marks of the atten- 
tions of the toilette. —The shape of the countenance approach- 
ed more than is usual in the human race to a square. His 
eyes were gray, and full of expression, the pupils rather large, 
and the eye-brows not very strongly marked. The brow and 
upper part of the countenance was rather of a stern charac- 
ter. His nose and mouth were beautifully formed. The up- 
per lip was very short. The teeth were indifferent, but were 
little shown in speaking.* His smile possessed uncommon 
sweetness, and is stated to have been irresistible. The com- 
plexion was a clear olive, otherwise in general colourless. 
The prevailing character of his countenance was grave, even 
to melancholy, but without any signs of severity or violence. 
After death, the placidity and dignity of expression which 
continued to occupy the features, rendered them eminently 
beautiful, and the admiration of all who looked on them. 

Such was Napoleon’s exterior. His personal and private 
character was decidedly amiable, excepting in one particular. 
His temper, when he received, or thought he received, prov- 
ocation, especially if of a personal character, was warm. and 
vindictive. He was, however, placable in the case even of 
his enemies, providing that they submitted to his mercy; but 
he had not that species of generosity which respects the sin- 
cerity of a manly and fair opponent. On the other hand, no 
one was a more liberal rewarder of the attachment of his 
friends. He was an excellent husband, a kind relation, and, 
unless when state policy intervened, a most affectionate bro- 
ther. General (sourgaud, whose communications were not 
in every case to Napoleon’s advantage, states him to have 
been the best of masters, labouring to assist all his domes- 
tics wherever it lay in his power, giving them the highest 
credit for such talents as they actually possessed, and impu- 
ting, in some instances, good qualities to such as had them 
not. 

There was gentleness, and even sensibility, in his charac- 
ter. He was affected when he rode over the fields of battle, 
which his ambition had strewed with the dead and the dy- 
ing, and seemed not only desirous to relieve the victims, is- 


* When at St. Helena he was much troubled with toothache and scur- 
vy in the gums, 
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suing for that purpose directions which too often were not, 
and could not, be obeyed, but subject to the influence of that 
more acute and imaginative species of sympathy which is 
termed sensibility. He mentions a circumstance which indi- 
cates a deep sense of feeling. As he passed over a field of 
battle in Italy, he saw a houseless dog lying on the body of 
his slain master. The creature came towards them, then re- 
turned to the dead body, moaned over it pitifully, and seem- 
ed to ask their assistance. ‘“‘ Whether it were the feeling of 
the moment,” continued Napoleon, “‘ the scene, the hour, or 
the circumstance itself, I was never so deeply affected by any 
thing which I have seen upon a field of battle. That man, [ 
thought, has perhaps had a house, friends, comrades, and 
here he lies deserted by every one but his dog. How myste- 
rious are the impressions to which we are subject! I was in 
the habit, without emotion, of ordering battles which must 
decide the fate of a campaign, and could look with a dry eye 
on the execution of mancuvres which must be attended 
with much loss, and here I was moved—nay, painfully af- 
fected—by the cries and the grief of a dog. It is certain that 
at that moment I would have been more accessible to a sup- 
pliant enemy and could better understand the conduct of 
Achilles in restoring the body of Hector to the tears of 
Priam.”* The anecdote at once shows that Napoleon pos- 


sessed a heart amenable to humane feelings, and that they » 


were usually in total subjection to the stern precepts of mili- 
tary stoicism. It was his common and expressive phrase, that 
the heart of a politician should be in his head, but his feel- 


ings sometimes surprised him in a gentler mood. 


A calculator by nature and by habit, Napoleon was fond 
of order, and a friend to that moral conduct in which order 
is best exemplified. The libels of the day have made some 
scandalous averments to the contrary, but without adequate 
foundation. Napoleon respected himself too much, and un- 
derstood the value of public opinion too well, to have plun- 
ged into general or vague debauchery. 

Considering his natural disposition, then, it may be assu- 
med that if Napoleon had continued in the vale of private 
life, and no strong temptation of passion or revenge crossed 
his path, he must have been generally regarded as one whose 
friendship was every way desirable, and whose enmity it was 
not safe to incur. 


But the opportunity afforded by the times, and the elasti- 


* Las Cases, Vol. 1, partie 2de, p. 5. 
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city of his own great talents, both military and political, rai- 
sed him with unexampled celerity to a sphere of great pow- 
er, and at least equal temptation. Ere we consider the use 
which he made of his ascendancy, let us briefly review the 
causes by which it was accomplished. 

The consequences of the Revolution, however fatal to pri- 
vate families, were the means of filling the camps of the na- 
tion with armies of a description which Europe had never 
seen before, and, it is to be hoped, will never witness again. 
There was neither safety, honour, nor almost subsistence, in 
any other profession, and accordingly it became the refuge of 
the best and bravest of the youth of France, until the army 
ceased to consist, as in most nations, of the miserable and 
disorderly class of the community, but was levied in the bo- 
dy and bosom of the state, and composed of the flower of 
France, whether as regarded health, moral qualities, or ele- 
vation of mind. With such men, the generals of the republic 
achieved many and great victories, but without being able to 
ensure corresponding advantages. This may have been in a 
great measure occasioned by the dependence in which the 
generals were held by the various administrators of the re- 
public at home—a dependence accounted for by the necessi- 
ty of having recourse to the government at Paris for the 
means of paying and supporting their armies. From the time 
that Napoleon passed the Alps, he inverted this state of mil- 
itary dependence, and made the newly conquered countries 
not only maintain the army by means of contributions and 
confiscations, but even contribute to support the French Gov- 
ernment. Thus war, which had hitherto been a burthen to 
the republic, became in his hands a source of public revenue; 
whilst the youthful General, contributing to the income of 
the state, on which his predecessors had been dependent, was 
enabled to assert the independence at which he speedily aim- 
ed, and correspond with the Directory upon a footing ap- 
proaching to equality. His talents as a soldier, and situation 
as a victorious general, soon raised him from equality to pre- 
eminence. 

These talents applied not less to the general arrangements 
of the campaign, than to the dispositions for actual battle. In 
each of these great departments of war, Napoleon was not 
merely a pupil of the most approved masters of the art, —he 
was an improver, an innovator, and an inventor. 

In stratagie, he applied upon a gigantic scale those princi- 
ples which Frederick of Prussia had acted upon, and gained 
a capital or a kingdom, when Frederick would have won a 
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town or a province. His system was, of course, that of as- 
sembling the greatest possible force of his own upon the vul- 
nerable point of the enemy’s position, paralyzing, perhaps, 
two parts of their army, whilst he cut the third to pieces, and 
then following up his position by destroying the remainder 
in detail. For this purpose, he taught generals to divide their 
armies upon the march, with a view to celerity of movement, 
and facility of supply, and to unite them at the moment of 
contest, where an attack would be most feebly resisted, be- 
cause least expected. For this, also, he first threw aside all 
species of baggage which could possibly be dispensed with— 
supplied the want of magizines by the contributions exacted 
from the country, or collected from individuals by. a regular 
system of marauding—discontinued the use of tents, and 
trusted to bivouacking with his soldiers, where hamlets could 
not be found, and there was no time to erect huts. His sys- 
tem was ruinous in point of lives; for even the military hos- 
pitals were often dispensed with, But although Moreau term- 
ed Napoleon a conquerer at the rate of ten thousand men a- 
day, yet the sacrifice for a length of time uniformly attained 
the object for which it was designed. The enemy who had 
remained in their extensive cantonments, distracted by the 
reports of various columns moving in different directions, were 
surprised and defeated by the united force of the French, 
which had formed a junction where and when it was least 
expected. It was not till they had learned the art of with- 
drawing from his attack so soon as made, that the allies learn- 
ed to defeat the efforts of his moveable columns. 

Napoleon was not less original as a tactician than asa 
stratagist. His manceuvres on the field of battle had the 
promptness and decision of the thunderbolt. In the actual 
shock of conflict, as in the preparations which he had made 
for bringing it on, his object was to amuse the enemy upon 
many points, while he oppressed one by an unexpected force 
of numbers. The breaking through the line, the turning of a 
flank, which had been his object from the commencement of 
the fight, lay usually disguised under a greater number of 
previous demonstrations, and was not attempted until both 
the moral and physical force of the enemy was impaired by 
the length of the combat. It was at this period that he brought 
up his Guards, who, impatient of inactivity, had been held 
in readiness for hours, and now, springing forward like wolf- 
dogs from the leash, had the glorious task, in which they 
rarely failed, of deciding the long-sustained contest. It may 
be added, as characteristic of his tactics, that he preferred 

AvcusT, 1827.—No. 292. 15 
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employing the order of the column to that of the line, per- 
haps on account of the faith which he might rest in the ex- 
treme valour of the French officers by whom the column was 
headed. 

The interest which Napoleon preserved in the French sol- 
dier’s affection by a frequent distribution of prizes and dis- 
tinctions, as well as by his familiar notice of their persons, 
and attending to their wants, joined to his possession of ab- 
solute and independent command, rendered it no difficult mat- 
ter for him to secure their support in the revolution of the 
eighteenth Brumaire, and in placing him at the head of af- 
fairs. Most part of the nation were heartily tired by this time 
of the continually unsettled state of the government, and the 
various changes which it had experienced from the visionary 
speculations of the Girondists, the brutal and bloody feroci- 
ty of the Jacobins, the sordid ‘and undecided versatility and 
imbecility of the Directory: and the nation in general desired 
a settled form of government, which, if less free, should be 
more stable in duration, and better calculated to assure to in- 
dividuals the protection of property and of personal freedom, 
than those which had followed the downfall of a monarchy. 
A successful general of a character more timid, or conscience 
more tender than that of Napoleon, might have attempted 
the restoration of the Bourbons. But Napoleon foresaw the 
difficulties which would occur by an attempt to reconcile the 
recall of the emigrants to the assurance of the national sales, 
and aptly concluded that the parties which tore France to 
pieces, would be most readily amalgamated together under 
the authority of one who was in a great measure a stranger 
to them all. 

Arrived at the possession of supreme power, a height that 
dazzles and confounds so many, Napoleon seemed only to 
occupy the station for which he was born, to which his 
peculiar powers adapted him, and his brilliant career of 
success gave him, under all circumstances, an irresistible 
claim. He continued, therefore, with calm mind and enlight- 
ened wisdom, to consider the means of rendering his power 
stable, of destroying the republican impulse, and establish- 
ing a monarchy, of which he destined himself to be the 
monarch. To most men the attempt to revive, in favour of a 
military adventurer, a form of government, which had been 
rejected by what seemed the voice of the nation with univer- 
sal acclaim, would have seemed an act of desperation. The 
partizans of the Republic were able statesmen, and men of 
superior talent, accustomed also to rule the fierce democra- 
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cy, and organize those intrigues, which had overthrown crown 
and altar. It was hardly to be supposed that such men would, 
were it but for shame’s sake, have seen their ten years’ la- 
bour at once swept away by the sword of a young, though 
succesful general. 

But Napoleon knew himself and them, and felt the confi- 
dence that those who had been associates in the power ac- 
quired by former revolutions, must be now content to sink 
into the instruments of his advancement, and the subordinate 
agents of his authority contented with such a share of spoil 
as that with which the lion rewards the jackall. 

To the kingdom at large, upon every new stride towards 
power, he showed the certificate of superior efficacy, guaran- 
teed by the most signal success; and he assumed the empire 
of France under the proud title Detur dignissimo. Neither 
did his actions up to this point encourage any one to chal- 
lenge the defects or flaws of his title. In practice, his gov- 
ernment was brilliant abroad, and, with few exceptions, lib- 
eral and moderate at home. The abominable murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien showed the vindictive spirit of a savage. 
But in general the public actions of Napoleon, at the com- 
mencement of his career, were highly laudable. The battle 
of Marengo, with its consequences, the softening of civil 
discord, the reconciliation with the Church of Rome, the re- 
call of the great body of the emigrants, the revivification of 
National Jurisprudence, were all events calculated to flat- 
ter the imagination, and even gain the affections of the nation. 

But with a dexterity peculiar to himself, Napoleon pro- 
ceeded, while abolishing the Republic, to press into his ser- 
vice those very democratical principles which had given rise 
to the revolution, and encouraged the attempt to found a 
commonwealth. His sagacity had not failed to observe, that 
the popular objections to the ancient government were found- 
ed less upon any objection to the royal authority in itself, 
than to a dislike, amounting to detestation, of the privileges 
which it allotted to the nobles and to the clergy, who held, 
from birth and office, the right to fill the superior ranks in 
every prefession, and barred the competition of all others, 
however superior in merit. When, therefore, Napoleon con- 
structed his new form of monarchical government, he wise- 
ly considered that he was not like hereditary monarchs, tied 
down to any particular rules, arising out of ancient usage, 
but being himself creator of the power which he wielded, he 
was at liberty to model it according to his own pleasure- He 
had been raised also so easily to the throne, by the general 
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acknowledgment of his merits, that he did not need the as- 
sistance of a party of his own, consequently, being unlimited 
by previous engagements, and by the necessity of gratifying 
old partizans or acquiring new ones, his choice was in a ve- 
ry unusual degree free and unlimited. 

Having, therefore, attained the summit of human power, 
he proceeded advisedly, and deliberately, to lay the founda- 
tion of his throne on that democratic principle which had 
opened his own career, and which was the throwing open to 
merit, though without further title, the road to success in 
every department of the state. This was the secret key of 
Napoleon’s policy, and he was so well aided in the use of it, 
by acute perception of character, as well as by good nature 
and good feeling, (both of which, in his cooler muments, he 
possessed;) that he never, through all his vicissitudes, lost an 
opportunity of conciliating and pleasing the multitude by 
evincing a well-timed attention to distinguish and reward ta- 
lent. To this his discourse perpetually alluded; and for this 
he claims, and is entitled to, the highest praise. We have little 
hesitation in naming the opening a full career to talent of 
every kind, as the keystone of his reputation, the main foun- 
dation of his power. Unhappily, his love of merit, and dispo- 
sition to reward it, were not founded exclusively upon a 
patriotic attention to the public welfare; far less on a purely 
benevolent desire to reward what was praiseworthy, but upon 
a principle of selfish policy, to which must be ascribed a great 
part of Napoleon’s success, no small portion of his misfor- 
tunes, and almost all his political crimes. 

We have quoted elsewhere the description given of the 
Emperor by his brother Lucien, in a moment, probably, of 
spleen, but which has been nevertheless confirmed by almost 
all the persons habitually conversant with Napoleon, at whom 
we have had an opportunity of making inquiries. ‘* His cen- 
duct,” said his brother, “is entirely regulated by his policy, 
and his policy is altogether founded upon egotism.” No man 
perhaps, ever possessed (under the restrictions to be presently 
mentioned,) so intense a proportion of that selfish principle 
which is so common to humanity. It was planted by nature in 
his heart and nourished by the half monastic, half military 
education, which so early separated him from social ties—It 
was encouraged by the consciousness of possessing talents 
which rendered him no mate for the ordinary men amon 
whom his lot seemed cast, and became a confirmed habit by the 
desolate condition in w hich he stood at his first outset in life, 
without friend, protector, or patron. The praise, the promo- 
tion he received, were given to his genius, not to his person; 
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and he who was conscious of having forced his own way, had 
little to bind him in gratitude or kindness to those who made 
room for him, because they durst not oppose him. His ambi- 
tion was.a modification of selfishness, sublime, indeed, in its 
effects and consequences, but yet, when strictly analyzed, 
leaving little but egotism in the crucible. 

Our readers are not, however, to suppose that the selfish- 
ness of Napoleon was of that ordinary and odious character, 
which makes men miserly, oppressive, and fraudulent in pri- 
vate life; or which, under milder features, limits their exer- 
tions to such enterprizes as may contribute to their own in- 
dividual profit, and close the heart against feelings of patri- 
otism, or of social benevolence. Napoleon’s egotism and love 
of self was of a far nobler and more elevated kind, though 
founded on similar motives, just as the wings of the eagle, 
who SOars into the regions of the sun, move on the same prin- 
ciple with those which cannot bear the dung-hill fowl over 
the pales of the poultry-yard. 

To explain our meaning. we may add, that Napoleon lo- 
ved France, for France was his own. He studied to confer 
benefits upon her, for the profit redounded to her Emperor, 
whether she received amended institutions, or enlarged ter- 
ritories. He represented, as he boasted, himself the people 
as well as the sovereign of France: he engrossed in his own 
person her immunities, her greatness, her glory, and was 
bound to conduct himself so as to exalt at the same time the 
Emperor and the empire. Still, however, the sovereign and 
the state might be, and at length actually were separated, 
and the egotistical character of Buonaparte could after that 
separation find amusement and interest in the petty scale of 
Elba, to which his exertions were then limited.* Like the 
magic tent, in the Arabian Tales, his faculties could expand 
themselves to inclose half a world, with all its cares and des- 
tinies, or could diminish so as to accommodate itself to the 
concerns of a petty rock in the Mediterranean, and his own 
conveniences when he should retreat to its precincts. We be- 
lieve, that whilst France acknowledged Napoleon as Empe- 
ror, he would cheerfully have laid down his life for her ben- 
efit, but we greatly doubt, if by merely raising his finger, he 
could have made her happy under the Bourbons, whether 
unless the merit of the action had redounded to his own per- 
sonal fame, that finger would have been raised up. In a 
word, his feelings of self interest were the central point of a 
circle, the circumference of which may be extended or con- 


* See Vol, III, p, 154. 
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tracted at pleasure, but the centre remains fixed and unchan- 
ged. 

It is needless to inquire how far this solicitous, and we 
must add enlightened attention to his own interest faciliated 
Buonaparte’s ascent to the supreme power. We daily witness 
individuals, possessed of a very moderate proportion of parts, 
who, by intently applying themselves to the prosecution of 
some particular object, without being drawn aside by the 
calls of pleasure, the seductions of indolence, or other inter- 
ruptions, succeed ultimately in attaining the object of their 
wishes. When, therefore, we conceive the powerful mind of 
Napoleon, animated by an unbounded vivacity of imagina- 
tion, and an unconquerable tenacity of purpose, moving for- 
ward, without deviation or repose, to the accomplishment of 
its purpose, which was nothing less than to acquire the do- 
minion of the whole world, we cannot be surprised at the im- 
mense height to which he raised himself. 

But the egotism which governed his actions, subject al- 
ways to the exercise of his excellent sense and cultivation of 
his interest in the public opinion, if it in a great measure fa- 
voured the success of his various enterprizes, did him in the 
end much more evil than good, as it instigated his most des- 
perate enterprises, and was the source of his most inexcusa- 
ble actions. 

Moderate politicians will agree, that after the Imperial 
system was substituted for the Republican, the Chief Mag- 
istrate ought to have assumed and exerted a considerable 
strength of authority, in order to maintain that re-establish- 
ment of civil order, that protection of the existing state of 
things, which was necessary to terminate the wild and change- 
ful recurrence of perpetual revolutions. Had Napoleon stop- 
ped here, his conduct would have been unblameable, and un- 
blamed, unless by the more devoted followers of the House 
of Bourbon, against whom Providence appeared to most men 
to have closed the gate of restoration. But his principles of 
egotism would not be satisfied until he had totally destroyed 
every vestige of those free institutions, which had been ac- 
quired by all the perils, the blood, the tears of the Revolu- 
tion, and reduced France, save for the influence of public 
opinion, to the condition of Constantinople or of Algiers. It 
was a merit to raise up the throne, it was natural that he who 
did so should himself ocupy it, since in ceding it to the Bour- 
bons, he must have betrayed those at whose hands he accep- 
ted power, but to plunder the nation of their privileges as 
free-born men, was the act of a parricide. The nation lost 
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under his successive encroachments, what liberty the ancient 
government had left them, and all those rights which had 
been acquired by the revolution. Political franchises, indi- 
vidual interests, the property of municipalities, the progress 
of education, of science, of mind and sentiment, all was usur- 
ped by the government. All France was one immense army, 
under the absolute authority of a military commander sub- 
ject to no control nor responsibility. In that nation, so late- 
ly agitated by the nightly assembly of thousands of political 
clubs, no class of citizens under any supposable circumstances, 
had the right of uniting in the expression of their opinions. 
Neither in the manners nor in the laws, did there remain any 
popular means of resisting the errors or abuses of the admin- 
istration. France resembled the political carcase of Constan- 
tinople, without the insubordination of the Pachas, the un- 
derhand resistance of the Ulema, and the frequent and clam- 
orous mutinies of the Janizaries.* 

Whilst Napoleon destroyed successively every barrier of 
public liberty, while he built new state prisons, and establish- 
ed a high police, which filled France with spies and jailors, 
whilst he took the charge of the press so exclusively into his 
own hand, his policy at once, and his egotism, led him to un- 
dertake these in:mense public works, of greater or less util- 
ity or ornament, as the chance might be, but sure to be set 
down as monuments of the Emperor’s splendour. The name 
given him by the working classes, of the General Underta- 
ker, was by no means ill bestowed, but in what an incalculably 
greater degree do such works succeed, when raised by the 
skill and industry of those who propose to improve their cap- 
ital by the adventure, than when double the expense is em- 
ployed at the arbitrary will of a despotic sovereign! Yet it 
had been well if bridges, roads, harbours, and public works, 
had been the only compensation which Napoleon offered to 
the people of France for the liberties he took from them. 
But he poured out to them, and shared with them, to drown 
all painful and degrading recollections, the fatal and intox- 
icating draught of military glory and universal domination. 

To lay the whole universe prostrate at the foot of France, 
while France, the Nation of Camps, herself had no higher 
title than to be first of her own Emperor’s slaves, was the 
gigantic project at which he labored with such tenacious as- 
siduity. It was the Sisyphian stone which he rolled so high 
up the hill, that at length he was crushed under its precipi- 


* Histoire de Guerre de la Peninsula, par General Foy 
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tate recoil. The main branches of that gigantic enterprise 
were such as had been undertaken while his spirit of ambi- 
tion was at its height, and no one dared, even in his coun- 
cils, to interfere with the resolutions which he adopted. 

At this time Napoleon’s constant and uninterrupted suc- 
cess under the most disadvantageous circumstances, togeth- 
er with his implied belief in his Destiny, all conspired, with 
the extravagant sense of his own importance, seemed to have 
impressed him with an idea that he was not “ in the roll of 
common men,” and induced him to venture on the most des- 
perate enterprizes, as if animated less by the result of reason 
than by an internal assurance of success. After great miscar- 
riages, he is said some times to have shown a corresponding 
depression, and thence resigned four times the charge of his 
army when he found his situation embarrassing, as if no lon- 
ger feeling that confidence in his own mind, or conceiving 
that he was deserted for the moment by his guardian genius. 
There were similar alterations, too, according to General 
Gourgaud’s account, in his conversation. At times, he would 
speak like a deity, at others, in the style of a very ordinary 
person. 

To the egotism of Napoleon, we may also trace the gene- 
ral train of deception which marked his public policy, and 
when speaking upon subjects in which his own character was 
implicated, his private conversation. 

In his public capacity, he had so completely prostituted 
the liberty of the press, that France could know nothing what- 
ever but through Napoleon’s own bulletins. The battle of 
Trafalgar was not hinted at till several months after, and then 
it was totally misrepresented, and so deep and dark was the 
mantle which covered the events in which the people were 
most interested, that, on the very evening when the battle 
of Montmartre was fought, the Moniteur, the chief organ of 
public intelligence, was occupied in a commentary on noso- 
graphie,and a criticism on a drama on the subject of the chaste 
Susannah. The hiding the truth is only one step to the inven- 
tion of falsehood, and, as a periodical publisher of news, Na- 
poleon became so eminent for both, that, to “ lie like a bulle- 
tin,” became an adopted expression, not likely to lose ground 
soon in the French language, and the more disgraceful to Na- 
poleon, that he is well known to have written these official 
documents in most instances himself. Even this deceptive 
system, this plan of alternately keeping the nation in igno- 
rance, or abusing them by falsehood, intimated a sense of res- 
pect for public opinion. Men love darkness, because their 
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deeds are evil. Napoleon dared not have submitted to the 
public the fair state of his perfidious and treacherous attacks 
upon Spain, than which a more gross breach of general good 
faith and existing treaties could scarce have been conceived. 
Nor would he have chosen to plead at the public bar, the 
policy of his continental system, adopted in total ignorance 
of the maxims of political economy, and the consequences of 
which were first to cause general distress, and then to en- 
courage universal resistance against the French yoke through 
the whole continent of Europe. Nor is it more likely that, 
could the public have had the power of forming a previous 
judgment upon the probable event of the Russian campaign, 
the rash enterprise would ever have had an existence. In si- 
lencing the voice of the wise and good, the able and patrio- 
tic, and communicating only with such counsellors as were 
the echoes of his own inclinations, Napoleon, like Lear, 
** Chid his physician, 
And hugg’d the foul disease.” 

This was the rather the case, as Napoleon’s knowledge of 
the politics, interests, and character of foreign courts was, 
excepting in the case of Italy, exceedingly imperfect. The 
peace of Amiens might have remained uninterrupted, and 
the essential good understandiny betwixt France and Sweden 
need never have been broken, if Napoleon could, or would, 
have understood the free constitution of England, which per- 
mits every man to print or publish what he may choose; or 
if he could have been convinced that the institutions of Swe- 
den did not permit their government to place their fleets and 
armies at the disposal of a foreign power, or to sink the ancient 
kingdom of the Goths into a secondary and vassal govern- 
ment. 

Self-love, so sensitive as that of Napoleon, shunned espe- 
cially the touch of ridicule. The gibes of the English papers; 
the caricatures of the London print-shops, were the petty 
stings which instigated, in a great measure, the breach of 
the peace of Amiens. The laughter-loving Frenchmen were 
interdicted the use of satire, which, all licensed during the 
times of the republic, had, even under the monarchy, been 
only punished with a short and easy confinement in the Bas- 
tile. During the time of the consulate, Napoleon was inform- 
ed that a comic opera, something on the plan of the English 
farce of High Life Below Stairs, had been composed by Mon- 
sicur Dupaty and brought forward on the stage, and that, 
in this audacious performance, three valets mimicked the 
manners, and even the dress of the three Consuls, and espe- 
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cially his own. He ordered that the actors should be expo- 
sed at the Greve, in the dresses they had dared to assume, 
which should be there stripped from their backs by the exe- 
cutioner; and he commanded that the author should be sent 
to St. Domingo, and placed, as a person under requisition, at 
the disposal of the commander-in chief. The sentence was 
not executed, for the offence had not existed.* But the ru- 
mour shows Napoleon’s ideas of the liberty of the stage, and 
intimates what would have been the fate of the author of 
the Beggar’s Opera, had he written for the French Opera 
Comique. 

But no light, which reason or information could supply, 
was able to guide the intensity of a selfish ambition, which 
made Napoleon desire that the whole administration of the 
whole world should not only remotely, but even directly and 
immediately, depend on his own pleasure. When he distri- 
buted kingdoms to his brothers, it was under the express un- 
derstanding that they were to follow in every thing the course 
of politics which he should dictate; and after all, he seemed 
only to create dependent states for the purpose of resuming 
them. He dethroned his brother Louis, for refusing to coun- 
tenanee the oppressions, which in the name of France, he 
imposed on Holland; and he had thoughts of removing Jo- 
seph from Spain, when he saw of what a fair and goodly realm 
he had pronounced him king. In his wildness and insatiable 
extravagance of administering in person the government of 
every realm which he conquered, ke brought his powerful 
mind to the level of that of the spoiled child, who will not 
be satisfied without holding in its own hand whatever has 
caught his eye. The system, grounded on ambition so inor- 
dinate, carried with it in its excess the principles of its own 
ruin. The runner who will never stop for repose must at last 
fall down with fatigue: Had Napoleon succeeded both in 
Spain and Russia, he would not have rested until he had 
found elsewhere the disasters of Baylen and of Moscow. 

The consequence of the unjustifiable aggressions of the 
French emperor were an unlimited extent of slaughter, fire, 
and human misery, all arising from the ambition of one man, 
who never giving the least sign of having repented the un- 
bounded mischief, seemed, on the contrary, to justify and 
take pride in the ravage which he had occasioned. This am- 
bition, equally insatiable and incurable, justified Europe in 
securing his person, as if it had been that of a lunatic, whose 


* Memoires sur le Consulat, p. 148. 
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misguided rage was not directed against an individual, but 
against the civilized world, which, well nigh overcome by 
him, and escaping with difficulty, had a natural right to be 
guaranteed against repetition of the frantic exploits of a be- 
ing who seemed guided by more than human passion, and 
capable of employing in execution of his purpose more than 
human strength. 

The same egotism, the same spirit of self-deception, which 
marked Napoleon during his long and awful career of suc- 
cess, followed him into adversity. He framed apologies for 
the use of his little company of followers, as he had former- 
ly manufactured bulletins for the Great Nation. Those to 
whom these excuses were addressed, Las Cases and the other 
gentlemen of Napoleon’s suite, being too much devoted to 
him, and too generous to dispute after his fall, do¢trines which 
it would have been dangerous to controvert during his pow- 
er received whatever he said as truths delivered by a pro- 
phet, and set down doubtless to the seer’s inspiration what 
could by no effort be reconciled to truth. The horrid evils 
which afflicted Europe during the years of his success, were 
represented to others, and perhaps to his own mind, as conse- 
quences which the Emperor neither wished nor contemplated, 
but which were necessarily and unalterably attached to the 
execution of the great plans which the Man of Destiny had 
been called upon earth to perform, resembling in so far the 
lurid and fear-inspiring train pursuing the rapid course of a 
brilliant comet, which the laws of the universe have project- 
ed through the pathless firmament. 

Some crimes he committed of a different character, which 
‘ seem to have sprung, not like the general evils of war, from 
the execution of great and calculated plans of a political or 
military kind, but must have had their source in a temper 
naturally passionate and vindictive. The Duke d’Enghien’s 
murder was at the head of this list, a gratuitous act of treach- 
ery and cruelty, which being undeniable, led Napoleon to be 
believed capable of other crimes of a secret and bloody char- 
acter,—of the murder of Pichegru and of Wright,—of the 
spiriting away of Mr. Windham, who was never afterwards 
heard of, and of other actions of similar atrocity. We pause 
before charging him with any of those which have not been 
distinctly proved. For, while it is certain that he had a love 
of personal vengeance, proper, it js said, to his country, it 
is equally certain, that, vehement by temperament, he was 
lenient and calm by policy, and that, if he had indulged the 
former disposition, the security with which he might have 
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done so, together with the ready agency of his fatal po- 
lice, would have made his rage resemble that of one of the 
Roman emperors. He was made sensible, too late, of the 
general odium drawn upon him by the murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien, and does not seem to have been disposed to in- 
cur farther risks of popular hatred in prosecution of his per- 
sonal resentment. The records of his police, however, and 
the persecutions experienced by those whom Napoleon con- 
sidered as his personal enemies, show that, by starts at least, 
nature resumed her bent, and he, upon whom there was no 
restraint, save his respect for public opinion, gave way to 
the temptation of avenging his private injuries. He remark- 
ed it as a weakness in the character of his favorite Cesar, 
that he suffered his enemies to remain in possession of the 
power to injure him, and the reporter of the observation could 
not help acknowledging in his heart, when he looked on the 
person before him, that he was unlikely to fall into such an 
error. 

When Napoleon laid aside reserve and spoke what were 
probably his true sentiments, he endeavoured to justify those 
acts of his government which transgressed the rules of jus- 
tice and morality, by political necessity, and reasons of state, 
or, in other words, by the pressure of his own interest. This, 
however was a plea, the full benefit of which he reserved to 
vindicate his own actions, never permitting it to be used by 
any other sovereign. He considered himself privileged in 
transgressing the law of nations, when his interests required it, 
but pleaded as warmly upon the validity of public law, when 
alleging it had becn infringed by other states, as if he him- 
self had in all instances respected its doctrines as inviolable. 

But although Napoleon sometimes referred to state neces- 
sity as the ultimate source of actions otherwise unjustifiable, 
he more frequently endeavoured to disguise his errors by de- 
nial, or excuse them by apologies which had no existence. 
His habits of concealing truth,.and inventing falsehood, had 
become so strong that his very last will and testament bears 
the grossest marks of his deceptive system. He avers, the 
Duke d’Enghien was convicted by his own confession of ha- 
ving maintained sixty assassins in France for the purpose of 
murdering Napoleon. The examination of the Duke bears 
an express denial of the charge, instead of a confession; nor 
was there the slightest attempt made to contradict him by 
other testimony. He bequeathed, in like manner, a legacy to 
a villain wko had attempted the assassination of the Duke of 
Wellington, according to his strange argument, having as 
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good a right to kill his rival and victor, as the English had 
to detain him prisoner at St. Helena. This clause in the last 
will of a dying man, is not striking from its atrocity merely, 
but as hous the inaccuracy of the moral reasoning. Napoleon 
has drawn a parallel betwixt two cases, which must be there- 
fore both right or both wrong. If both were wrong, why re- 
ward the ruffan with a legacy? but if both were right, why 
complain of the British government for detaining him at St. 
Helena? 

But, indeed, the whole character of Napoleon’s autobiog- 
raphy marks his desire to divide mankind into two classes,— 
his friends and his enemies;—the former of whom are to be 
praised and vindicated; the latter to be vilified, censured, and 
condemned, without any relation to truth, justice, or consis- 
tency. To take a gross example, he stoutly affirmed, that the 
treasures which were removed from Paris in April 1814, and 
carried to Orleans, were seized and divided by the minis- 
ters of the allied powers,—Talleyrand, Metternich, Harden- 
berg, and Castlereagh; and that the money thus seized in- 
cluded the marriage-portion of the Empress Maria Louisa.* 
Had this story been true, it would have presented Napo- 
leon with a very simple means of avenging himself upon Lord 
Castlereagh, by putting the British public in possession of the 
secret. - 

It is no less remarkable, that Napoleon, though himself a 
soldier and a distinguished one, can never allow one line of 
candid praise to the soldiers and generals by whom he was 
successively employed. In mentioning his victories, he fre- 
quently bestows praise upon the valour and conduct of the 
vanquished. This was an additional and more delicate mode 
of praising himself and his own troops, by whom their ene- 
mies were overthrown. But he never allows any merit to those 
by whom he was defeated in turn. He professes never to 
have seen the Prussian troops behave well, save at Jena, or 
the Russians, but at Austerlitz. These armies of the same 
nations, which he both saw and felt in the campaigns of 1812 
and 1813, and before whom he made such disastrous retreats 
as that of Moscow and Leipsic, were, according to his ex- 
pressions, mere canaille. 

In the same manner, when he details an action in which 
he triumphed, he is sure to boast, like the old Grecian, very 
justly perhaps, that in this fortune had no share; while his 


* See Dr. O‘Meara’s Voice from St. Helena, who seems himself to have 
been startled at the enormity of the fiction. What makes it yet more ex~- 
travagant is, that Napoleon’s will disposes of a part of that very treasure, 
as if it was still in the hands of Maria Lonisa. 
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defeats are entirely and exclusively attributed to the rage of 
the elements, the combination of some most extraordinary 
and unexpected circumstances, the failure of some of his 
Lieutenants or Mareschals; or finally, the obstinacy of the 
general opposed, who, by mere dint of stupidity, blundered 
into success through circumstances which should have in- 
sured his ruin, 

From one end of Napoleon’s works to the other, he has 
scarcely allowed himself to be guilty of a single fault ora 
single folly, excepting of that kind, which, arising from an 
over confidence and generosity, men secretly claim as merits, 
while they affect to give them up as matters of censure. If 
we credit his own word, we must believe him to have been 
a faultless and impeccable being, or else one that told his 
own story with a total disregard to truth and candour, where 
his own reputation was concerned. 

Perhaps it was a consequence of the same indifference to 
truth, which induced Napoleon to receive into his favour 
those French officers who broke their patrole by escape from 
England. This, he alleged, he did by way of retaliation, the 
British government having, as he pretended, followed a si- 
milar line of conduct. The defence is false, in point of fact, 
but if it were true, forms no apology for a sovereign and a 
general countenancing a breach of honour in a gentleman and 
a soldier. The French officers who liberated themselves by 
such means, were not the less dishonoured men, and unfit to 
bear command in the army of France though they could have 
pointed to similar examples of infamy in England. 

But the most extraordinary instances of Napoleon’s decep- 
tive system, and of his determination, at all events, to place 
himself under the most favourable light to the beholders, is 
his attempt to represent himself as the friend and protector 
of liberal and free principles. He had destroyed every ves- 
tige of liberty in France; he had persecuted as ideologists all 
who cherished its memory; he had boasted himself the res- 
torer of monarchical government; the war between the Con- 
stitutionalists and him, covered, after the return from Elba, 
by a hollow truce, had been renewed, and the Liberalists ex- 
pelled from the capital; he left in his Testament, the appel- 
lation of traitor with La Fayette, one of their earliest, most 
devoted, and most sincere chiefs. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this constant opposition to the party which professes most to 
be guided by them, he has ventured to represent himself as 
a friend of liberal ideas! He has done so, and he has been 
believed. 
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here is but one explanation of this. The friends of revo- 
lution are upon principle the enemies of ancient and estab- 
lished governments—Napoleon became the opponent of the 
established powers from circumstances, not because he dis- 
puted the character of their government, but because they 
would not admit him into their circle—and though there was 
not and could not be any real connexion betwixt his system 
and that of the Liberalists—yet each loved in the other the 
enemy of their enemies. It was the business of Napoleon in 
his latter days, to procure, if professions could gain it, the 
sympathy and good opinion of any or every class of politi- 
cians; while, on the contrary, it could not be indifferent to 
that to which he made advances, to number among their dis- 
ciples, even in the twelfth hour, the name of Napoleon. It 
was, as sometimes happens in the Catholic church, when a 
wealthy and powerful sinner on his death-bed receives the 
absolution of the church on easy terms, and dies after a life 
spent in licentious courses, wrapt up in the mantle, and gir- 
ded with the cord of some order of unusual strictness. Na- 
poleon thus living a despot and a conquerer, has had his 
memory consecrated and held up to admiration by men who 
term themselves emphatically the friends of freedom. 

The faults of Buonaparte, we conclude as we commenced, 
were rather those of the sovereign and politician, than of the 
individual. Wisely is it written, that if we say we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. It was 
the inordinate force of ambition which made him the scourge 
of Europe, it was his efforts to disguise that selfish principle, 
that made him combine fraud with force, and establish a reg- 
ular system for deceiving those whom he couid not subdue. 
Had his natural disposition been coldly cruel, like that of 
Octavius, or had he given way to the warmth of his temper, 
like other despots, his private history, as well as that of his 
campaigns, must have been written in letters of blood. If, 
instead of asserting that he never committed a crime, he had 
limited his self eulogy to asserting, that in attaining and 
wielding supreme power, he had resisted the temptation to 
commit many, he could not have been contradicted, and this 
is no small praise. 

His system of government was false in the extreme. It 
comprehended the slavery of France, and the subjugation of 
the world. But to the former he did much to requite them 
for the jewel of which he robbed them. He gave them a re- 
gular government, schools, institutions, courts of justice, 
and a code of laws. In Italy, his rule was equally splendid 
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and beneficial. The good effects which arose to other coun- 
tries from his reign and character, begin also to be felt, 
though unquestionably they were not of the kind which he 
intended to produce. His invasions tending to reconcile the 
discords which existed in many states between the governor 
and governed, by teaching them to unite together against a 
common enemy, have tended to loosen the feudal yoke, en- 
lightened the mind both of prince and people, and lead to 
many admirable results, which will not be the less durably 
advantageous, that they have arisen and are arising slowly, 
and without contest. | 

In bidding adieu to the subject of Napoleon, we are call- 
ed upon to observe that he was a man tried in the two ex- 
tremities, of the most exalted power and the most ineffable 
calamity; and if he occasionally appeared presumptuous when 
surrounded by the armed force of half a world, or unreason- 
ably querulous when imprisoned within the narrow limits of 
St. Helena, it is scarce within the capacity of those whose 
steps have never led them beyond the middle path of life, to 
estimate either the strength of the temptations to which he 
yielded, or the force of mind which he opposed to those 
which he was able to resist. 


TALES OF INDIAN LIFE. 


The Natchez, an Indian Tale, by the Viscount Chateaubriand. 
The Prairie, a Tale, by the author of the Spy, the Pilot, &c. 


[From the London New Monthly Magazine. | 


The tales which we have classed together, afford a striking 
example of the effect produced, by stiles the most strongly 
contrasted, upon similar themes. Both refer to a subject 
abounding in sources of interest and beauty, and containing 
all the elements which a master of romance can require to 
form the most magnificent or affecting pictures. In any state 
of society, the habits of the American Indians, at once so 
picturesque and so simple, must be an object of attention and 
regard to allwho have any share of that restless curiosity 
which excites us to scrutinize the boldest varieties of our 
nature, or any extensive sympathy for its primal virtues, But 
it is in a state of the highest polish and refinement, that the 
mind turns with most intense longing, from the feverish agi- 
tations and fading pleasures of which it is weary, to races of 
men who have held converse with nature for ages; whose 
passions and joys are untamed by the arts of civilization; and 
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to the vast solitudes, amidst which they have struggled and 
died unseen, To such tribes, and to such scenes, both the 
writers before us have resorted for their materials; both ex- 
hibit regions of the same lonely grandeur, and celebrate the 
same heroic virtues, and terrific energies; both treat of hair- 
breadth ’scapes, long journeyings in the desert, high self-sa- 
crifice, and contempt of pain and the grave; and both, there- 
fore, appeal, in the last resort, to the same chords of admira- 
tion and love, and appeal with irresistible force;—but there 
is vast difference between the intellectual qualities of their 
works. Each is perhaps the extreme of its own style: the 
work of the accomplished Frenchman being at the height of 
the poetical romance, when it verges on the florid; that of the 
American presenting an instance of practical truth, literal al- 
most to coarseness. The first gives the picture, not indeed 
devested of its own characteristic attributes, but as seen 
through the medium of a sensitive mind, coloured with the 
hues of fancy, and embossed with illustrations derived from 
the stores of observation and learning; the last presents the 
naked and healthful aspects of nature; set only in the light of 
common day, full of vigour, animation, and rude greatness. 
It may be worth while to throw out a few remarks on each 
of these styles, as applied to prose fiction, and as exemplified 
by the remarkable compositions of the authors before us. 
The ornamented style of romance is an imperfect kind of 
poetry—imperfect not only in the absence of metre, but in the 
want of that compression and distinctness which it is the duty 
of the poet to sustain, and which metre tends to secure. When 
it is genuine, it is inspired by an enthusiastic and heightened 
feeling, which, like the passion that produces eloquence, 
justifies its figures and fantasies to a reader of kindred spirit, 
though it wants the calm majesty of poetry, produced by a 
mind in tranquillity reflecting on its own past emotions, and 
harmoniously arranging the reflective riches of thought.When 
it is happiest, it always finds among the young, and those 
who through life preserve something of the spirit of youth, an 
answering regard, because it presents to them sucha view of 
society or solitude; of the solemnities of life and death; of 
heroism or suffering, as they themselves have taken in some 
happy moods—only, it may be, more distinctly made out and 
coloured with greater richness. Inferior as this effect is, in 
extent, to that of ‘ imagination all compact,” which is for all 
ages and times, for the gay, or the heartbroken, it is still pro- 
ductive of gocd where it is felt; for the picture not only 
dazzles but softens. It belongs to the great struggle of the 
AuvcGust, 1827.—No, 292, 17 
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better part of our nature after something fairer and more 
harmonious than the world in which we are breathers can 
show; and if the same mastery is not assumed over the 
untractable elements which the true poet maintains, still the 
strength put forth is not lost; and sometimes the failure itself 
is a proof of the nobleness of the design. If the mortal struggle 
of high passions is rather figured than embodied, it at least 
gives us a sense of undefined power in our nature, and makes 
us “* feel that we are mightier than we know.” If the forms 
of the universe are not impregnated with thought and feeling, 
they are at least steeped in a gentle light of fancy, which 
gives to them a visionary softness. Thus the writer of romance 

‘* Transforms for us the real to a dream ; 

Clothing the palpable and the familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 
His gifts are not so precious as the “sober certainty of 
waking bliss,” with which the true poet endows us; but they 
are not, therefore, undeserving our gratitude. If, in the haze 
which he sheds over our nature, something is lost, the nobler 
parts stand out more clearly defined in their true proportions. 
With him, dangers are the sport of heroic minds; the changes 
of fortune seem insignificant when compared with the ebb 
and flow of the passions; life is only valuable as the period 
of generous actions; and death, “‘ a shadow thrown softly and 
lightly from a passing cloud.” 

The tale of the “‘ Natchez” is one of the best specimens 
of this class of composition;—extravagant and fantastical, yet 
all written evidently on impulse, in the heat of excited fancy 
—full of conceits and barbaric ornaments, which however, no 
more delay its course than the bubbles and eddies impede a 
rapid stream. At first the style seems quaint; the allusions 
appear far-fetched and strange; and the reader inclines to lay 
aside the book as a piece of frigid glitter; but when once he 
is drawn into the current he finds himself irresistibly carried 
along to the close. He soon understands that there is a heart 
beneath the wild garb with which the whole is invested. Its 
catastrophe is drawn from the massacre of the French by the 
Indians of Louisiana; but this horrible event is not shown in 
its details; and the main incidents of the story, though some- 
times of fearful interest, are generally redeemed from all that 
is merely shocking. Amidst its striking pictures of savage 
daring and vengeance, a vein of human feeling runs, which 
we never lose,—developed in the adventures of a young 
Frenchman, who has carried with him a rooted melancholy 
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wretched. He is beloved by Celuta, a lovely and simple-heart- 
ed [Indian girl whom he marries; but the curse seems to 
hang over him; his thoughts are not with her; and, amidst 
all the strange vicissitudes of the tale, she is shown bearing 
up against this sense of estrangement with a painful cheer- 
fulness, while her ungracious husband is scarcely less an ob- 
ject of pity. We cannot remember any picture of feminine 
devotedness more truly pathetic than that which is presented 
by the whole course of this unconscious heroine. Her cha- 
racter sheds a redeeming light on the whole sad history, and 
even mitigates its closing horrors. The latter scenes in which 
her character rises in feminine boldness and majesty, are con- 
ducted with great dramatic skill, and painted in dark and sol- 
emn colours. The massacre is devised by a disappointed lover 
of Celuta, chiefly in order to secure the death of her husband, 
and is arranged for a time when he is expected to return from 
a perilous mission with which he has been charged. Twelve 
reeds are deposited in the temple of the tatelary deity, one 
of which is to be burned each day, and when the last is gone 
the dreadful vow of the Indian chieftains is to be fulfilled. 
Celuta learns the fatal secret, and resolves to steal the reeds, in 
hope to throw the plans of the conspirators into confusion, if 
not to shake their purpose, by the belief that their designs are 
displeasing to Heaven. She succeeds, after an adventure of 
extreme hardihood and danger, in obtaining all the reeds but 
three, which are beyond her reach, and arrives undiscovered 
at her tent. To her consternation, she finds that her partial 
success has only accelerated the blow, and rendered it more 
likely to fall on her husband, for the third day now is fixed for 
the slaughter, and on the third day he is expected home! Her 
intense anxiety during the interval; the sure indications of the 
approaching trial; and the alternation of hope and fear for 
the issue, are conveyed with appalling force. On the catas- 
trophe itself we will not dwell; it is hardly to be told in a few 
words, and certainly requires all the mitigations of fancy, and 
all the consoling virtue which the mild heroism of Celuta 
imparts, to render it endurable to the reader. We now turn 
to “* The Prairie,” which belongs to an opposite class of ro- 
mance, and is an extreme example of, that class. Its very 
species may be regarded as new; and if it does not actually 
owe its origin to Sir Walter Scott, certainly owes to him the 
popularity which at present attends it. The object of this 
mode of fiction is not to invest persons and scenes with 
ethereal hues, but to detail heroic deeds and sufferings with 
the minuteness of a witness; to bring near to us the scenes 
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which lie in dreamy perspective, and to make them speak 
with their own natural power to the heart. The success of 
the writer depends on the fine tact with which he selects his 
materials from the true poetry of history and life, on the gra- 
phic skill by which he presents them to us, and on the gra- 
dations by which he enables us to believe in them as part al- 
most of our own personal experience. In this, Sir Walter Scott 
has been most happy; he has made us feel romance not as a 
dream of childhood, but as interwoven in the tenor of exis- 
tence; he has brought out the magic threads which are twisted 
in the web of our own being, and introduced us into the 
bosom of history. Mr. Cooper has, no doubt, taken his cue in 
some degree from the Waverley Tales; but that is all. His 
compositions belong to the same class, but are not farther im- 
itations, and have no approach to mimicry. In variety of en- 
dowments he is greatly inferior to Sir Walter; but in the ex- 
ercise of his own peculiar faculty—the power of simple des- 
cription, he excels him. He has small portion of that sympa- 
thy with the beautiful; none of the delicay, none of the hu- 
mour, none of the chivalrous grace, which belongs to the no- 
velist of Scotland; but his pictures of scenery are more vast, 
more vivid, more true. His works are the effusions of a man 
accustomed to study the mightiest forms of nature—not for 
the sake of any associations which the force of imagination has 
connected with them, not for the gratification of impregnating 
them with sentiment and thought, but for the sake of their own 
sensible grandeur. To him her colours and images ‘‘ have no 
need of a remoter charm, by thought supplied or any interest 
unborrowed from the eye.” A sailor and an American, he has 
had noble opportunities of forming an acquaintance with her; 
and nobly has he used them. He is not her poet, but her sec- 
retary and copyist. His ‘ Pilot” is truly a Tale of the Sea; 
—‘ native and endued into that element .” He makes us hear 
all the sounds of the water, from the gentlest ripple to the roar 
of the tempest; become conversant with all weathers and all 
signs of the deep; and discriminate every change of light cast 
on the waves. Compared to him our poets are fresh-water 
sailors, who know nothing of the matter; he alone gives us the 
plain but mighty truth. In the “ Pioneers” how various and 
huge are his pictures of the mountains and forests, whose old 
silence man has just begun to disturb, and how insignificant do 
the encroachments of civilization appear amidst regions “ con- 
secrate to eldest time!” Here is the adventure of Elizabeth 
Temple with the panther, which glares out on us with all the 
animation of one of Landseer’s pictures; the magnificent con- 
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fiagration of the woods; and the escape of the young lovers 
from the flame; and the festal death of the old Mohican in 
the cavern amidst the black vestiges of the fire, which is most 
heroic and affecting. His “* Last of the Mohicans” is a suc- 
cession of splendid scenes in the woods, more soft and lux- 
urious than his former works, and perhaps of higher character 
than any of them; but all made out with the same spirit of 
literal accuracy in the detail, which however extraordinary 
may be the facts or manners portrayed, renders it almost as 
impossible to doubt their truth, as if we had ourselves seen 
them. 

This naked and masculine power is put forth with at least 
equal force in “ ‘The Priarie,”’ although the subject is less at- 
tractive. We have not here the ocean, in all its sublime va- 
rieties, ever prompting thoughts of mysterious awe: nor the 
fairy course of a rapid river, studded with green islands, and 
overhung with castellated rocks; nor the interminable shade 
of deep and untrodden forests; nor the quiet of mountains un- 
visited before by human footstep; but the interminable waste 
of huge meadows, covered by long grass, sublime only from 
their magnitude and their distance from human dwellings. Yet 
even these level wilds become interesting by the vividness 
with which they are presented; and the few relieving objects 
which are scattered through them with a daring parsimony, 
impress us with tenfold force. A single rock, which may serve 
a family for an encampment; a little hollow, marked only with 
one blasted tree, or a small grove of tangled underwood— 
which are scenes of some of the most striking of the events— 
stand out to view, and hold a place in the recollection as re- 
alities which we have visited on some long past journey. The 
persons are for the most part rude as the scenery, but they are 
marked with the same distinctness. —Of these, the most origi- 
nal are Ishmael Bush, one of the adventurers called Sguatters, 
and his seven sons; a race ignorant, sluggish, slow, but of tre- 
mendous bodily strength and unwieldy size, and capable of be- 
ing aroused into decision and enegry. The predominance of 
the animal in frames so physically potent is almost grand, and 
the awakening of the faint sensibilities of the group, on the mur- 
der of one of the sons, is striking, as a proof that even in such 
as these the great instincts of nature cannot die. Few things in 
modern romance are finer than the journey which the family 
take in quest of the lost son; the mother withered, yet strung 
into energy, leading the way, till the marks of his blood are 
seen, and his huge corpse, yet convulsed with mortal struggle, 
is found in a brake, and buried by the parents in terrible si- 
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lence. In the result, it appears that the murder has been com- 
mitted by Abiram White, the knavish uncle of the youth: and 
the Squatter, whose command is absolute, determines to put 
him to death, and carries his judgment into effect with a natural 
solemnity, which is most awful and impressive. As the crim- 
inal implores a respite in terms the most abject and piteous, 
he is left bound beyond all possibility of ecsape, on a narrow 
shelf of rock, with a cord suspended from a branch of willow, 
so that he must ultimately perish; and when the wagons stop 
at evening, his dying cries are heard from afar, and all is still. 
His sister and her husband, who had been his judge, return 
and bury him: at which scene the frozen apathy of the poor 
1 woman gives way—she weeps over the murderer of her son, 
Hh and the pair pass on their miserable journey! 

In noble contrast to these, is a brilliant portrait of a young 
Indian, like the Uncas of the Mohicans, most generous, grace- 
ful, and brave. One scene, in which, having fallen into the 
hands of cruel enemies, he is about to be tortured, but at the 
last moment, hears the distant approach of his own band, 
cleaves the skull of the executioner, cuts the thongs that bind 
him to the stake, dashes through his astonished foes, and 
reaches his countrymen unharmed, in contrast and rapidity 
stands out beyond all others. Among the whites is Paul 
Hover, a bee-hunter from Kentucky, quite a specimen of his 
race—bold, boisterous, coarse, and a little oppressive, as 
persons of loud voices and high spirits are apt to be in real 
life; a young officer in the American service, as well-behaved 
and insipid as a voung officer should be; two fair ladies, one 
of whom is an exquisite blonde and the other a more exquisite 
brunette; and a certain Doctor Bat, or Battius, a naturalist 
travelling on an ass, who is an intolerable bore wherever he ‘ 
is found, and who proves abundantly that Mr. Cooper has 
not the least touch of the humorous in his genius. 

But the most popular character of the whole will probably 
be that of the old Trapper, who is already familiar to Mr. 
Cooper’s readers, as Hawkeye, the scout of the “* Last of the 
Mohicans,” and the Leather-stocking of the “ Pioneers.” This 
character is the most felicitous of the author’s creations, and, 
having borne a good part in two previous novels, does not fall 
off in the end. ‘The elements which are mixed in him are few 
and simple. But to the general traits of a passionate fondness 
for a roving life and sylvan freedom, entire coolness in the 
midst of danger, though with more sense of the value of life 
than the Indian heroes; and an almost paternal regard for the 
desolate and afflicted, wherever he meets them—he adds some 
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peculiar characteristics, which mark him for a personal regard. 
Amidst the exuberant bounty of nature, he has a painful sense 
of the least waste of God’s creatures; the needless slaughter 
of birds, or the felling of trees, pains him like an ecm to 
himself; and his quiet and reflective enthusiasm flows on in 
even tenor, in dangers, sufferings, and prosperity. In this 
work he is reduced in condition—“ a warrior once, a miserable 
Trapper now,”’—yet still he is strong at heart, and maintains 
a dignity amidst his privations. The last moments of his life, 
which has been bound together by natural piety, and extended 
far beyond the ordinary age of man, are worthy of its progress; 
we feel when he dies that we are parting from an old friend, 
and seriously lament that we can hope to meet with him no 
more in a future novel. 

The merits of this and other works of the author are essen- 
tially national; their spirit, as well as their scenes, is Amer- 
ican; and they belong to the infancy of a literature which may 
one day become gigantic. Their grasp and compass; their 
boldness and occasional coarseness; the strong sense of almost 
unlimited power which they betray, and the absence of all the 
blandishments of rhetoric and fancy, bespeak them the genuine 
productions of a new country rising on the confines of bar- 
barism. They are the first true American novels. Brown, like 
Godwin, gathered his materials from his own mind; they are 
‘“* all made out of the carver’s brain,” and therefore bear the 
impress of individual thought, not the stamp of. any country 
or age. Washington Irving is English in his tastes and style, 
and even inclining rather to the more sentimental and delicate 
than the robuster cast of feeling among us—But Cooper isa 
true honest American; his works, in more than one sense, do 
honour to his country; and they will not, we are sure, for that 
reason, be the less welcome in ours. 


Personal Sketches of his own Times, by Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton; Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, &c. 
&Fc. Philadelphia, reprinted, 1827. Two vols. in one. 


WE have read at intervals, this medley of entertainment 
and instruction, and regretted at the close to part from so 
agreeable a companion as Sir Jonah. We trust he will con- 
tinue to find “ amusement for his winter evenings,” in rum- 
maging “his fragments of letters and papers;”’ and disburth- 
ening his memorv of the accumulation of the various matter 
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which sixty years have brought together; so that according 
to our motto. 
The mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change, 

And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 

He informs us that he has prepared for the press another 
work, entitled ‘“* Historic Memoirs of Ireland;” and we may 
therefore consider the volume before us, as a sort of repository 
for the shreds and scraps which the dignity and importance of 
history excludes; but there is nevertheless much anecdote in it 
tending to develop the motives and conduct of many of the dis- 
tinguished actors in the perilous times through which [reland 
has passed; which may be considered as the shading of the 
picture drawn by history; much allowance, doubtless, is to be 
made for the prejudices of private friendship, and political 
connexions; but where shall we look for exemption from these 
influences in cotemporaneous history? They enter more or 
less into every detail, and discolour, in some degree, the 
stream of history however remote. 

Sir Jonah has lived through an eventful period, and min- 
gled with the most interesting society, for several generations, 
of a nation marked with features of a striking and peculiar 
nature, and with discretion enough steadily to advance his 
fortune, without loss of character; and moreover to maintain 
himself unhurt through revolutions in which the lives and 
fortunes of multitudes of his contemporaries have been in- 
effectually sacrificed. 

It must, however, be confessed that many of his stories, 
particularly of by-gone days, are too marvellous for belief in 
the present; but let it be remembered that his age brings up 
a-fresh all the colouring which youth, without the power of 
discrimination, gave them, and that as the incidents of mature 
age fade away from the recollection, those of early years 
assume a brighter glow. Thus Nestor gave superhuman 
powers to the heroes who flourished in his youth, and old 
men, given to talk or write of the events of their early days 
have generally followed his example, although it must be 
regretted, more in prose than poetry—In all remote insu- 
lar countries the progress of civilization is but slow. The 
passions are to be tamed only by the cultivation of the in- 
tellect; but wherever they have the ascendancy, both virtues 
and vices are of a more striking character. Hence Ireland, 
whose gentlemen of fortune and education, waste their influ- 
ence abroad, presents to us scenes which, although difficult 
for us to realize, may be no less true. The Irish deal much 
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in hyperbole; and extravagance of expression is as well un- 
derstood at its true value there as in France: where a com- 
mon acquaintance is actually ravished with delight to see 
you, and cannot possibly exist a moment longer without your 
charming society. Sir Jonah has arranged his sketches un- 
der appropriate heads, so that the reader is not obliged to 
read more than may please him, nor to recollect more than 
is agreeable or convenient. We subjoin, as illustrative of the 
manners of the seventeenth century, the story of the author’s 
great aunt, Elizabeth Fitzgerald, the length of which pre- 
cludes at this time further comment or extract. The story 
cannot be curtailed in justice to the author or reader, and its 
great interest will atone for its length. 

“A great aunt of mine, Elizabeth Fitzgerald, whose hus- 
band, Stephen. possessed the castle of Moret, near Bally- 
Brittis and not very far from Cullenagh, did not fare quite 
so well as my great-grand father, beforementioned. 

‘* She and her husband held their castle firmly during the 
troubles. They had forty good warders; their local enemies 
had no cannon, and but few guns. The warders, protected 
by the battlements, pelted their adversaries with large stones, 
when they ventured to approach the walls; and in front of 
each of that description of castles, there was a hole perpen- 
dicularly over the entrance, wherefrom any person, himself 
unseen, could drop down every species of defensive materi- 
al upon assailants. 

‘““ About the year 1690, when Ireland was in a state of 
great disorder and no laws were really regarded, numerous 
factious bodies were formed in every part of the country to 


claim old rights, and take possession of estates under legal 
pretences. 


‘“* My uncle and aunt, or rather my aunt and uncle (for 


she was said to be far the most effective of the two,) at one 
time suffered the enemy (who were of the faction of the 
O’Cahils, and who claimed my uncle’s property, which they 
said Queen Elizabeth had turned them out of,) to approach 
the gate in the night-time. There were neither out works nor 
wet fosse; the assailants, therefore, counting upon victory, 
brought fire to consume the gate, and so gain admittance. 
My aunt, aware of their designs, drew all her warders to 
one spot, large heaps of great stones being ready to their hands 
at the top of the castle. 

‘* When the O’Cahils had got close to the gate, and were 
directly under the loop-hole, on a sudden streams of boiling 
water, heated in the castle coppers, came showering down up- 

Avcust, 1827.—No. 292. 18 
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on the heads of the crowd below: this extinguished their fire, 
and cruelly scalded many of the besiegers. 

*“* The scene may be conceived which was presented by a 
multitude of scalded wretches, on a dark night, under the 
power and within the reach of all offensive missiles, They 
attempted to fly; but whilst one part of the warders hurled 
volleys of weighty stones beyond them, to deter them from 
retreating, another party dropped stones more ponderous 
still on the heads of those who, for protection, crouched 
close under the castle-walls: the lady of the castle herself, 
meantime, and all her maids, assisting the chief body of the 
warders in pelting the Jacobites with every kind of destruc- 
tive missile, till all seemed pretty still; and wherever a groan 
was heard, a volley quickly ended the troubles of the sufferer. 

“ The old traditionists of the country often told me, that at 
day-break there were lying above one hundred of the assail- 
ants under the castle walls—some scalded, some battered to 
pieces, and many lamed so as to have no power of moving 
off but my good aunt kindly ordered them all to be put out 
of their misery, as fast as ropes and a long gallows, erected 
for their sakes, could perform that piece of humanity. 

“* After the victory, the warders had a feast on the castle- 
top, whereat each of them recounted his own feasts. Squire 
Fitzgerald, who was a quiet easy man, and hated fighting, 
and who had told my aunt, at the beginning, that they would 
surely kill him, having seated himself all night peaceably un- 
der one of the parapets, was quite delighted when the fray 
was over. He had walked out into his garden outside the 
wall to take some tranquil air, when an ambuscade of the 
hostile survivors surrounded and carried him off. In vain 
his warders sallied—the squire was gone past all redemption! 

‘“* It was supposed he had paid his debts to nature—if any 
he owed—when, next day, a lage body of the O’Cahil fac- 
tion appeared near the castle. [heir force was too great to 
be attacked by the warders, who durst not sally; and the for- 
mer assault had been too calamitous to the O’Cahils to war- 
rant them in attempting another. Both were therefore stand- 
ing at bay, when to the great joy of the garrison, Squire Fitz- 
gerald was produced, and one of the assailants, with a white 
cloth on a pike, advanced to parley. 

*« The lady attended his proposals, which were very laconic. 
‘ma truce, lady!—Look here (showing the terrified squire, ) 
we have your husband in hault—yee’s have yeer castle sure 
enough. Now we’ll change, if you please: we'll render the 
squire and you'll render the keep; and if yees won’t do that 
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same, the squire will be throttled before your two eyes in half 
an hour.” 

* Flag of truce!”’ said the heroine, with due dignity and 
without hesitation; “‘ mark the words of Elizabeth Fitzger- 
ald, of Moret Castle; they may serve for your own wife up- 
on some future occasion. Flag of Truce! 1 won’t render my 
keep; and [ll tell you why—Elizabeth Fitzgerald may get 
another husband, but Elizabeth Fitzgerald may never get 
another castle; so I’ll keep what | have, and if you can’t get 
off faster than your legs can readily carry you, my warders 
will try which is hardest, your skull or a stone bullet.” 

** The O’Cahils kept their word, and old Squire Stephen 
Fitzgerald, in a short time, was seen dangling and perform- 
ing various evolutions in the air, to the great amusement of 
the Jacobites, the mortification of the warders, and chagrin 
(which however was not without a mixture of consolation) 
of my great-aunt, Elizabeth. 

“ This magnanimous lady, after Squire Stephen had been 
duly cut down, waked and deposited in a neighbouring gar- 
den, conceived that she might enjoy her castle with tranquil- 
lity: but, to guard against every chance, she replenished her 
stony magazine; had a wide trench dug before the gate of 
the castle; and pit-falls, covered with green sods, having sharp 
stakes driven within, scattered round it on every side—the 
passage through these being only known to the faithful war- 
ders. She contrived, besides, a species of defence that I have 
not seen mentioned in the Peccata Hibernia, or any of the 
murderous annals of Ireland: it consisted of a heavy beam of 
wood, well loaded with iron at the bottom, and suspended 
by a pulley and cord at the top of the castle, and which, on 
any future assault, she could let down through the project- 
ing hole over the entrance;—alternately, with the aid of a 
few strong warders above, raising and letting it drop smash 
among the enemy who attempted to gain admittance below, 
—thereby pounding them as if with a pestle and mortar, 
without the power of resistance on their part. 

“ The castle-vaults were well victualled, and at all events 
could safely defy any attacks of hunger; and as the enemy 
had none of those despotic engines called cannon, my aunt’s 
garrison were in all points in tolerable security: Indeed, tor- 
tunately for Elizabeth, there was not a single piece of ord- 
nance in the country, except those few which were mounted 
in the Fort of Dunnally, or travelled with the king’s army: 
and, to speak truth, fire-arms then would have been of little 
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use, since there was not sufficient gun-powder among the peo- 
ple to hold an hour’s hard fighting. 

‘** With these, and some interior defences, Elizabeth ima- 
gined herself well armed against all marauders, and quietly 
awaited a change of times and a period of general security. 

Close to the castle there was, and I believe still remains, 
a dribbling stream of water, in which there is a large stone 
with a deep indenture on the top. It was always full of lim- 
pid water; and called St. Bridget’s Well,—that holy woman 
having been accustomed daly to kneel in prayer on one knee, 
till she wore a hole in the top of the granite by the cap of 
her pious joint. 

“ To this well, old Jug Ogie, the oldest piece of furniture 
in Moret Castle, (she was an hereditary cook,) daily went 
for the purpose of drawing the most sacred crystal she could, 
wherewith to boil her mistress’s dinner; and also, as the well 
was naturally consecrated, it saved the priest a quantity of 
trouble in preparing holy water for the use of the warders. 

** On one of these sallies of old Jug, some fellows (who, as 
it afterwards appeared, had with a very deep design lain in 
ambush) seized and were carrying her off, when they were per- 
ceived by one of the watchmen from the tower, who instantly 
gave an alarm, and some warders sallied after them. Jug was 
rescued and the enemy fled through the swamps; but not be- 
fore one of them had his head divided into two equal parts 
by the hatchet of Keeran Karry, who was always at the head 
of the warders, and the life and soul of the whole garrison. 

“The dead man turned out to be ason of Andrew M‘ Ma- 
hon, a factione-man of Reuben; but nobody could then guess 
the motive for endeavouring to carry off old Jug. However, 
that matter soon became developed. 

*“* Elizabeth was accounted to be very rich,—the cleverest 
woman of her day, and she had a large demense into the bar- 
gain: and, finding the sweets of independence, she refused 
matrimonial offers from many quarters: but as her castle was, 
for those days, a durably safe residence, such as the auction- 
eers of the present time would denominate a genuine undeni- 
able mansion, the country squires determined she should mar- 
ry one of them, since marry willingly she would not—but 
they nearly fell to loggerheads who should run away with 
her. Almost every one of them had previously put the ques- 
tion to her by fag of truce, as they all stood in too much awe 
of the lady to do it personally, and at length, teased by their 
importunities, she gave notice of her intention to hang the 
next flag of truce who brought any such impudent proposals. 
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** Upon this information, they finally agreed to decide by 
lot who should be the hero to surprise and carry off Eliza- 
beth, which was considered a matter of danger on account of 
the warders, who would receive no other commandant. 

“ Elizabeth got wind of their design and place of meeting, 
which was to be in the old castle of Reuben, near Athy. Ele- 
ven or twelve of the squires privately attended at the appoint- 
ed hour, and it was determined that whoever should be the 
lucky winner, was to receive the aid and assistance of the 
others in bearing away the prize, and gaining her hand. To 
this effect, a league offensive and defensive was entered into 
between them—one part of which went to destroy Elizabeth’s 
warders, root and branch: and, to forward their object, it 
was desirable, if possible, to procure some immate of the cas- 
cle, who, by fa:r or foul means, would inform them of the 
best mode of entry: this caused the attempt to carry off old 
Jug Ogie. 

“ However, they were not long in want of a spy: for Eliz- 
abeth, hearing of their plan from the gassoon of Reuben (a 
nephew of Jug’s) determined to take advantage of it. ‘* My 
lady,” said Jug Ogie, “ pretend to turn me adrift in a dark 
night, and give out that my gassoon here was found robbing 
you—they’ll soon get wind of it, and Pll be the very person 
the squires want—and then you'll hear all.” 

“The matter was agreed on, and old Jug Ogie and the 
gassoon were turned out, as thieves, to the great surprise of 
the warders and the country. But Jug was found and hired, 
as she expected; and soon comfortably seated in the kitchen at 
Castle Reuben, with the gassoon, whom she took in as kitch- 
en boy. She gave her tongue its full fling,—told a hundred 
stories about her ‘* devil ot a mistress,’’—and undertook to 
inform the squires of the best way to get to her apartment. 

** Elizabeth was now sure to learn everv thing so soon as 
determined on. The faction had arranged all matters for the 
capture:—the night of its execution approached:—the old 
cook prepared a good supper for the quality—the squires ar- 
rived, and the gassoon had to run only three miles to give 
the lady the intelligence. Twelve cavaliers attended, each 
accompanied by one of the abiest of his faction, for they were 
all afraid of each other, whenever the wine should rise up- 
wards. 

‘** The lots, being formed of straws of different lengths, 
were held by the host, who was disinterested, and the per- 
son of Elizabeth, her fortune, and Moret Castle, fell to the 
lot of Cromarty O’Moore, one of the Cremorgan squires, 
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and, according to tradition, as able-bodied, stout a man as 

any in the whole county: The rest all swore to assist him 

till death; and one in the morning was the time appointed 

for the surprise of Elizabeth and her castle—while in the 

en they began to enjoy the good supper of old Jug 
gie. 

** Castle Reuben had been one of the strongest places in 
the county, situated in the midst of a swamp, which render- 
ed it nearly inaccessible. It had belonged to a natural son of 
one of the Geraldines, who had his throat cut by a game- 
keeper of his own; and nobody choosing to interfere with the 
sportsman, he remained peaceably in possession of the castle, 
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i formed her warders of the scheme to force a new master on 
her and them; and many a round oath she swore (with cor- 
responding gesticulations, the description of which would not 
Mm be over agreeable to modern readers,) that she never would 
grant her favours to man, but preserve hex castle and her chas- 
tity to the last extremity. : 
*“* The warders took fire at the attempt of the squires. They 
always detested the defensive system; and probably to that 
hatred may be attributed.a few of the robberies, burglaries, 
and burnings, which in those times were little more than oc- 
casional pastimes. 
diy ** Arrah! lady,” said Keeran Karry, “ how many rogues 
ill there be at Reuben, as you larn, to-night?—arrah!” 
| ‘I hear only four-and-twenty,” said Elizabeth, “ besides 
| the M‘Mahons.”’ 
| F ‘ Right a’nuff,” said Keeran, “ the fish in the Barrow must 
| i want food this hard weather; and I can’t see why the rump 
| 
| 
| 
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He i and now accommodated the squires with it during their plot 
; i against Elizabeth. 

iL “‘ That heroic dame, on her part, was not inactive; she in- 
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of a rapparee may not make.as nice a tit-bit for them as any 
thing else.” 

** All then began to speak together, and join most hearti- 
lv in the meditated attack. 

‘ Arrah! run for the priest,” says Ned Regan, “ may be 
| you'd like a touch of his reverence’s office first, for fear there 
ly might be any sin in it.” 

Wy. ‘I thought you’d like him with your brandy, warders,” 
Mi said Elizabeth, with dignity; ‘t I have him below: he’s pray- 
Hihy ing a little, and will be up directly. The whole plan is rea- : 
| 

; 
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dy for you, and Jug Ogie has the signal. Here, Keeran,” 
giving him a green ribbon with a daub of old Squire Fitz- 


| gerald, who was hanged, dangling to the ribbon, “ If you and 
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the warders do not bring me their captain's ear, you have 
neither the courage of a weasel, nor—nor” (striking her 
breast hard with her able hand) “ even the revenge of a wo- 
man in you.” 

‘ Arrah, be asy, my lady!” said Keeran, “ be asy! by my 
sowl, we'll bring you four-and-twenty pair, if your ladyship 
have any longing for the ears of such villains.” 

‘ Now, warders,” said Elizabeth, who was too cautious to 
leave her castle totally unguarded, as we are going to be just, 
let us be also generous; there’s only twenty-four of them, 
besides the M‘Mahons will be there. Now, it would be an 
eternal disgrace to Moret, if we went to overpower them by 
numbers: twenty-four chosen warders, Father Murphy and 
the corporal, the gassoon and the piper, are all that shall leave 
the castle to-night; and if Castle Reuben is let to stand till 
day-break to-morrow, I hope none of you will come+back to 
me again.” 

‘“* The priest now made his appearance; he certainly seem- 
ed rather as if he had not been idle below during the collo- 
quy on the leads; and the deep impressions upon the bottle 
which he held in his hand, gave grounds to suppose that he 
had been very busy and earnest in his devotions. 

‘ My flock!” said Father Murphy, rather lispingly. 

: Arrah!” said Keeran Karry, “‘ we’re not sheep to-night: 
never mind your flocks just now, Father! give us a couple of 
glasses a piece!—time enough for mutton- making.” 

** You are right, my chickens!” bellowed forth Father Mur- 
phy, throwing his old black surtout over his shoulder, leav- 
ing the empty sleeves dangling at full liberty, and putting a 
knife and fork in his pocket for ulterior operations:—“ I for- 
give every mother’s babe of you every thing you choose to 
do till sun rise: but if you commit any sin after that time, as 
big even as the blacks of my nele, I can’t take charge of yeer 
sowls, without a chance of disappointing you.’ 

“¢ All was now in a bustle:—the brandy circulated merrily, 
and each warder had in his own mind made mince-meat of 
three or four of the Reuben faction, whose ears they fancied 
already in their pockets. The priest marked down the “ De 


rofundis” in the leaves of his double manual. to have it 
P ’ 


ready for the burials:—every man took his skeen in his belt 
—had a thick club, with a strong spike at the end of it, slung 
with a stout leather thong to his wrist; and under his coat, 
a sharp broad hatchet with a black blade and a crooked han- 
dle. And thus, in silence, the twenty-five Moret warders set 
out with their priest, the piper, and the gassoon with a cop- 
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per pot slung over his shoulders, and a piece cf poker in his 
hand, on their expedition to the castle of Reuben. 

“‘ Before twelve o’clock, the warders, the priest, Keeran 
Karry, and the castle piper, had arrived in the utmost silence 
and secrecy. In that sort of large inhabited castle, the prin- 
cipal entrance was through the farm-yard, which was, indeed, 
generally the only assailable quarter. In the present instance, 
the gate was half open, and the house lights appeared to have 
been collected in the rear, as was judged from their reflec- 
tion in the water of the Barrow, which ran close under the 
windows. A noise was heard, but not of drunkenness;—it 
was a sound as of preparation for battle. Now and then a clash 
of steel, as if persons were practising at the sword or skeen 
for the offensive, was going forward in the hall; and a loud 
laugh was occasionally heard. The warders foresaw it would 
not be so easy a business as they had contemplated, and al- 
most regretted that they had not brought a less chivalrous 
numerical force. 

‘“* It was concerted that ten men should creep upon their 
hands and feet to the front entrance, and await there until, 
by some accident, it might be sufficiently open for the fero- 
cious rush which was to surprise their opponents. 

‘But Keeran, always discreet, had some forethought that 
more than usual caution would be requisite. He had counted 
on dangers which the others had never dreamt of, and his pru- 
dence, in all probability, saved the lives of many of the war- 
ders. He preceded his men, crawling nearly on his breast; 
he had suspected that a dog overheard them, and a bark soon 
confirmed the truth of that suspicion, and announced the pos- 
sibility of discovery. Keeran, however, was prepared for this 
circumstance; he had filled his pockets with pieces of bacon, 
impregnated with a concentrated preparation of nux vomica, 
then, and at a much later period, well known to the clergy 
and spirituals, I cannot tell for what purpose, nor shall 1 here 
inquire. Its effect on dogs was instantaneous; and the savou- 
ry bacon having rendered them quite greedy to devour it, 
it had now an immediate effect on two great mastiffs, and a 
wolf-dog who roamed about the yard at nights. On taking 
each a portion, they quickly resigned their share of the con- 
test without further noise. 

** Keeran advanced crawling to the door; he found it fast, 
but having listened, he soon had reason to conjecture that the 
inmates were too well armed and numerous ‘to make the re- 
sult of the battle at all certain.—He crept back to the hedge 
—and having informed the warders of the situation in which 
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they were placed, they one and all swore they would enter 
or die. The priest had lain himself down under a hay-stack 
in the outer hay-yard, and the piper had retired nobody knew 
where, nor in fact did any body care much about him, as he 
was but a very indifferent chanter. 

** Keeran now desired the warders to handle their hatchets, 
and he prepared for an attack so soon as they should see the 
front door open and hear three strokes on the copper kettle. 
The gassoon had left that machine on a spot which he had de- 
scribed near the gate, and Keeran requested that, in case of 
any fire, they should not mind it till the kettle sounded. He 
then crawled away, and they saw no more of him. 

“* The moments were precious, and seemed to advance too 
fast. At one o’clock a body armed possibly better than them- 
selves, and probably more numerous, would surely issue from 
the castle on their road to Moret, well prepared for combat. 
The result in such a case might be very precarious. The 
warders by no means felt pleased with their situation; and 
the absence of their leader, priest, and piper gave no addi- 
tional ideas of conquest or security. In this state of things 
near half an hour had elapsed, when of a sudden they percei- 
ved, on the side of the hay-yard towards their own position, 
a small blaze of fire issue from a corn-stack—in a moment 
another, and another! The conflagration was most impetuous; 
it appeared to be devouring every thing, but as yet was not 
perceived by the inmates at the rear of the house. At length 
volumes of fiame illuminated by reflection the waters of the 
river under the back windows. The warders now expecting 
the sally rubbed their hands well with bees’ wax, and grasp- 
ed tightly their hatches, yet moved not:—breathless, with a 
ferocious anxiety, they awaited the event in almost madden- 
ing suspense. A loud noise now issued from the interior of 
the house: the fire was perceived by the garrison—still it 
might be accidental—the front door was thrown open—and 
near thirty of the inmates poured out, some fully, others not 
fully armed. They rushed into the hay-yard—some cried out 
it was “ treachery!” whilst others vociferated ‘* accident!” — 
All was confusion, and many a stout head afterwards paid 
for its incredulity. 

** At that moment the copper kettle was beaten rapidly and 
with force: a responsive sound issued from the house—the 
garrison hesitated, but hesitation was quickly banished; for on 
the first blow of the kettle, the warders, in a compact body, 
with hideous vells, rushed on the astonished garrison, who 
had no conception who their enemies could be. Every hatchet 
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found its victim;—limbs, features, hands, were chopped off 
without mercy—death or dismemberment followed nearly 
every blow of that brutal weapon, whilst the broad sharp 
skeens soon searched the bodies of the wounded, and almost 
half the garrison were annihilated before they were aware of 
the foe by whom they had been surprised. The survivors, 
however, soon learned the cause (perhaps merited) of their 
comrades’ slaughter. The war cry of “*A Gerald!—a Gerald!” 
—a Gerald!”—which now accompanied every crash of the 
murderous hatchet, orevery plunge of the broad-bladed skeen, 
informed them who they were fighting with:—fifteen or six- 
teen still remained unwounded of the garrison—their case 
was desperate. Keeran Karry now headed his warders. ‘The 
gassoon rapidly and fiercely struck the copper, in unison with 
the sound of the fatal weapons, whilst the old and decrepid 
Jug Ogie, within the castle, repeated the same sound, there- 
by leading the garrison to believe that to retreat inside the 
walls would only be to encounter a fresh enemy. 

““ The affair, however, was far from being finished;—the 
survivors rapidly retired, and got in a body to the position 
first occupied by Keeran’s warders. They were desperate— 
they knew they must die, and determined not to go alone to 
the other regions. The flames still raged with irresistible fu- 
ry in the hay-yard. It was Keeran who had set fire to the 
corn and hay, which materials produced an almost supernat- 
ural height of blaze and impetuosity of conflagration. The 
survivors of the garrison were at once fortified, and conceal- 
ed from view, by a high holly hedge, and awaited their turn 
to become assailants:—it soon arrived. From the midst of 
the burning ricks in the hay-yard a shrill and piercing cry 
was heard to issue, of ‘‘ Ough, murther—murther!—the de- 
vil—the devil! ough, Holy Virgin, save me! If there is any 
mercy, save me!” The voice was at once recognised by 
the warriors of Moret as that of their priest Ned Mur- 
phy, who had fallen asleep under a hay-stack, and never 
awakened till the flames had seized upon his cloak. Bewil- 
dered, he knew not how to escape, being met, wherever he 
ran, by crackling masses. He roared and cursed to the full 
extent of his voice: and gave himself up for lost, though for- 
tunately, as the materials of his habit did not associate with 
flame, he was not dangerously burned, although he suffered 
somewhat in his legs. No sooner did they perceive his situ- 
ation, than the warders, each man forgetting himself, rushed 
to save their “ clergy,” on whom they conceived their own 
salvation entirely to depend. They now imagined that the 
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fight was ended, and prepared to enjoy themselves by the plun- 
der of Castle Reuben. 

“* This was the moment for the defeated garrison:—with a 
loud yell of “a Moore! a Moore! a Moore!” they fell in their 
turn upon the entangled warders in the hay-yard, fiveof whom 
had been wounded and one killed in the first fray, whilst ma- 
ny had subsequently thrown down their hatchets to receive 
their pastor, and had only their spikes and skeens wherewith 
to defend themselves. The battle now became more serious, 
because more doubtful, than at its commencement. Several 
of the warders were wounded, and four more lay dead at the 
entrance to the hay-yard; their spirit was dashed, and their 
adversaries laid on with the fury of desperation. Keeran Kar- 
ry had received two sword-thrusts through his shoulder and 
could fight no more; but he could do better—he could com- 
mand. He called to the warders to retreat and take posses- 
sion of the castle, which was now untenanted: this step saved 
them; they retired thither with all possible rapidity, pursued 
by the former garrison of the place, who however were not 
able to enter with them, but killed another man before the 
doors were fast closed. Keeran directed the thick planks and 
flag stones to be torn up, thereby leaving the hall open to the 
cellar beneath, as had been done at Moret. The enemy were 
at bay at the door, and could not advance, but, on the other 
hand, many of the warders having, as we before stated, flung 
away their hatchets, were ill armed. The moment was crit- 
ical: Keeran, however, was never at a loss for some expedi- 
ent; he counted his men; five had been killed in the hay-yard, 
and one just outside the walls; several others were wound- 
ed, amongst whom was the piper, who had been asleep. 
Keeran told the warders that he feared the sun might rise 
on their destruction, if something were not immediately done. 
‘“* Are there,” said he, “ five among ye, who are willing to 
swap your lives for the victory?” Every man cried out for 
himself—and I!—I'!—I!—echoed through the hall. ** Well!” 
said Keeran, who without delay directed five men and the 
gassoon with the copper kettle, to steal out at the back of the 
castle, creep through the hedges, and get round directly into 
the rear of the foe before they attacked; having succeeded in 
which, they were immediately to advance beating the vessel 
strongly.—‘* They will suppose,” said the warlike Keeran, 
“that it is a reinforcement, and we shall then return the 
sound from within. If they believe it to be a reinforcement, 
they will submit to mercy: if not, we’ll attack them front and 
rear—and as our numbers are pretty equal, very few of us 
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on either side will tell the story to our childer! but we'll have 
as good a chance as them villains.” 

“‘ This scheme was carried into immediate execution, and 
completely succeeded. The enemy, who were now grouped 
outside the door, hearing the kettle in the rear, supposed that 
they should be at once attacked by a sally and from behind. 
Thinking that they had now only to choose between death 
and submission, the mercy, which was offered, they accept- 
ed;—and peep-o’day being arrived, the vanquished agreed to 
throw their arms into the well—to swear before the priest 
that they never would disturb, or aid in disturbing, Lady 
Elizabeth, or the castle of Moret,—that no man on either 
side should be called upon by law for his fighting that night; 
and finally, that the person who had succeeded in drawing 
the lot for Elizabeth, should deliver up the lock of his hair 
that grew next his ear to testify his submission: this latter 
clause, however, was stipulated needlessly, as Cromarty O” 
Moore was discovered in the farm-yard, with nearly all his 
face cut off, and several skeen wounds in his arms and body. 
Early in the morning, the dead were buried without noise 
or disturbance, and both parties breakfasted together in per- 
fect cordiality and good-humour: those who fell were mostly 
tenants of the squires. The priest, having had his burnt legs 
and arm dressed with chewed herbs by Jug Ogie, said a full 
mass, and gave all parties double absolution, as the affair was 
completed by the rising of the sun. The yard was cleared of 
blood and havock; the warders and garrison parted in per- 
fect friendship, and the former returned to the castle, bring- 
ing back Jug Ogie to her impatient mistress. Of the war- 
ders, thirteen returned safe; six remained behind badly 
wounded, and six were dead. Keeran’s wounds were severe, 
but they soon healed; and Elizabeth afterwards resided at 
Moret toa very late period in the reign of George the First. 
Reuben soon changed its occupant, M‘ Mahon, who was hang- 
ed for the murder of his master: and that part of the coun- 
try has since become one of the most civilized of the whole 
province. 

“ T have given the foregoing little history in full, inasmuch 
as it is but little known, is strictly matter of fact, and exhib- 
its a curious picture of the state of Irish society and man- 
ners in or about the year 1690.” 
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For the Port Folio. 


ON SILK WORMS. 


Mr. OtpscuHoot., 

Public attention having been attracted to the subject of Silk Worms 
and the manufacture of Silk, by a resolution offered in the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States, by Mr. Miner, a member from Penn- 
sylvania, 1 was induced to examine some notes, which I made at Syra- 
cuse, in the island of Sicily, in 1804. These, with a few general remarks, 
I now communicate to you; if you consider the communication wortby of 
an insertion in the Port Folio, it is at your disposal. 


Respectfully, E. Cursusn. 
Washington City, 7th September, 1827. 


Silk, in natural history, may be considered the production 
of the different species of caterpillar; but the article, known 
in commerce by this name, is produced generally from that 
species of insect, which has been called Bombyx Mori, a moth 
or Phalena, belonging to Liuneus’ Third order of Insects, 
“‘ Lepidoptera;” an order of insects with four wings, which 
are covered with imbricated squamula, and the mouth spiral. 
The Sphinx and the Papellii genera, are of this order. 

Itis this insect which is most frequently propagated in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa to obtain silk for the manufactu- 
rers, Though the silk of the Bombyx Mori excels that of 
other moths in its abundance, phiability y, and brilliancy, as 
well as in the facility of reeling it, yet the Phalena Atlas of 
Linnzus, produces, in China, very large cocoons, and their 
silk is remarkably strong; being, however, difficult to reel, it 
is commonly spun. ‘The genus of moths includes a number 
of species, divided into assortments by some naturalists, ac- 
cording to their different habits. The natives of the interior 
of Bengal, breed as great a number of that species called 
Phaiena Cynthia or Arrindy silk worm, as they do of the 
common silk worm. Its caterpillar is very large, and, it is 
said, feeds voraciously on the leaves of the common Ricinus, 
or Palma Christi; on this, probably, the common silk worms 
would likewise subsist, instead of the white mulberry, which 
has hitherto been considered their most appropriate nourish- 
ment. 

The cocoons of the Phalena Atlas are described as being 
remarkably white and soft, but the filaments, of which they 
are composed, are so extremely delicate, that it is impracti- 
cable to wind them off; they are therefore spun like cotton; a 
cloth of very great durability is produced from this species 
of silk, so durable, indeed, that the life of one person is not 
sufficiently long to wear out a garment of it. It therefore 
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often descends from a mother to her daughter. It must 
always, however, be washed in cold water. Another silk 
worm is likewise found in Bengal, called the ‘“‘ Tussach” or 
Phalena Paphia; this is found in such abundance over many 
parts of Bengal and the adjoining provinces, that the natives 
from time immemorial, have been supplied abundantly with 
a coarse, dark coloured silk, which is very durable, and is 
called ‘‘ Tussach doothies,” which are much worn by the 
Bramins, and other sects in India. But, at the present day, 
the produce of the phaleena mori is that which is most high- 
ly prized in Europe. 

The insect, which produces this important article for the 
manufacturer, is a whitish moth, with a broad pale-brown bar 
across each of the upper wings. The larva, or caterpillar, as 
it is generally called, when it arrives at maturity, is from two 
to three inches in length, and of a yellowish gray colour, 
having a horn-like process on the last joint of the body; it 
usually feeds on the leaves of the white mulberry, but when 
these cannot be procured, it will subsist on those of the black. 
I mention this on the authority of Marshall, who states, that 
there is but one species of the mulberry tree, mative of Ame- 
rica, and, “‘ as the American mulberry has been found, upon 
trial, to answer well for the purpose of raising silk worms, 


and as it grows spontaneously and plentifully in many parts ot 


those states, it is presumed that many of the inhabitants might 
profitably apply their attention to the culture of silk.” 

It is the opinion of many, that the white mulberry is abso- 
lutely necessary for this species of phalzna to subsist on; but 
I have been informed, that they will live on the leaves of /et- 
tuce, whether the lactuca virosa, by some called elongata, or 
the lactuca sativa,is the most proper food, I am not prepared 
to answer definitely.—I obtained the information at Malta. 
Should it be found that either will answer for nourishment, 
there will be no difficulty in providing for their wants at all 
seasons of the year. Or, if by experiment, it should be ascer- 
tained that the ricinus communis will afford an appropriate 
nourishment, I see no reason why any difficulties should ex- 
ist, to prevent this branch of rural economy from flourishing. 

The phalena bombyx generally remains in its larva state 
from five to six weeks, and during that period it casts its 
skin four times; at each mutation, the constitution of the in- 
sect appears to suffer more or less; it loses its appetite, or 
voluntarily abstains from food. When full grown, it ceases to 
feed, and commences the formation of an envelopment of 
silken fibers, and then a closer covering, forming an oval silk- 
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en case, which is called in Italy “ bozzolo,” and in other 
places a “ cocoon.” In this case, it remains in a chrysalis 
state, from fifteen to twenty days, and then appears under a 
new, and more attracting form. Generally, on the same day 
that the phalena emerges from the silken cell, the important 
operation of propagating the species commences; after cop- 
ulation, it is said that the males die, but the females live to 
deposit their eggs in a place of security, after which they 
likewise perish: such is the progress of the worm which con- 
tributes so largely to the gratification of luxury. 

The imagination of some writers has led them to extol, 
beyond all grounds of belief, the foresight of silkworms. They 
have been represented as capable of foreseeing their eth 
tion, and preparing their funeral shroud; but this is not the 
case. Every link in the great chain of animated nature, has its 
fixed period of life, growth, and decay, preordained by the 
great First Cause. When these insects have attained their full 
growth, the reservoirs of that fluid, which was destined to 
cover them, during the last and most important mutation, 
become so distended, that the stimulus of necessity obliges 
them to evacuate it, and the cone is the result of that rota- 
tory motion of the insect, which takes place during its ejec- 
tion. They then, apparently, cease to live, that they may live 
a more glorious creature: who has not admired that class of 
insects called moths? 

The breed of these useful insects has, for centuries, been 
propagated in India; and the manufacture of silk, was, for a 
very long period, confined to that portion of the globe, proba- 
bly from the remotest ages. In Europe it was scarcely known 
before the time of Augustus. Silk was brought from China at 
an enormous expense, manufactured by Pheenicians, and sold 
for its weight in gold. The conquests by the Scythian tribes, 
during the reign of Justinian, interrupted this commerce. 
Europe, however, became indebted to the enterprise of two 
Persian monks, for the introduction of this important article 
of trade; they had the address to convey the eggs of the bom- 
byx, from China to Constantinople, concealed in the hollow 
of a cane, which laid the foundation for the culture of this 
branch of industry in Europe, in the year 555. Roger, king 
of Sicily, introduced the manufacture of silk into that island, 
in the year 1130, by forcibly carrying off weavers from Greece 
and establishing them in Sicily; where, to the present day, 
the cultivation of the silk worm is a favourite object of rural 
economy. From Sicily, the raising of silk worms, and the 
manufacture of silk, were carried to Italy, thence to France, 
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and the manufacture of silk in Great Britain followed the 
edict of Nantz. 

Various articles of dress, manufactured from silk, from 
being ranked among the greatest. luxuries, are now worn by 
almost every class of citizens. The emperor Aurelian resis- 
ted the earnest solicitations of his empress for a robe of silk, 
as being too costly. 

Henry II, of France, wore silk stockings, for the first 
time, on the marriage of his sister to the duke of Savoy, in 
1559, And in the reign of Henry III, in 1575, silk stockings 
were considered too gay. In 1569, the privy counsellor, Bar- 
thold Von Mandelsloh, was rebuked by the Margrave, John 
of Castrin, for wearing silk stockings on other days, except 
Sundays and holydays. 

On the Aatching, and the general management of the silk 
worm, I cannot refer to any authority, in our language, which 
will supersede an Essay by Robert Lawry, Esq. of Siena, 
communicated to the American Philosophical Society by 
Mr. Jefferson. I would, however, remark, that the custom, 
which prevails in many parts of Italy amongst the females 
who attend to the silk worms, of forcing the operations of 
nature by carrying the eggs in their bosoms on woollen 
cloths, day and night, is not considered by the generality of 
observers so Correct, as to permit the embryo to expand into 
existence according to .he impulse of nature; premature 
births, furnish a weakly stock. 

It appears very necessary to attend to the period when the 
worm goes to the bosco, aname given to the bundles of sticks 
or brush, which are placed in the rooms for the worms to at- 
tach themselves to, when they commence the formation of 
the cocoons to prepare for their transmutation. All do not go 
to the bosco on the same day, consequently it becomes ne- 
cessary to ascertain the period when the cocoons should be 
taken from the bosco for their silk or for breeding; if permit- 
ted to remain too long, the transmutation will be complete, 
and the bombyx will eat its way through the cocoon, and de- 
stroy it for the manufacture of staple silk. Some Italians 
will inform you that, in these selections, they can decide 
which cocoon contains the male or female. This only can be 
determined by close attention, and long experience. It is 
necessary, however, to attend to it, for the preservation of 
the breed. Those cocoons which are intended for the manu- 
facturer, should be submitted to the heat of an oven, or the 
action of a powerful sun, to deprive their inhabitants of life. 
As to the period, when they are to be removed from the 
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bosco, this must depend on those circumstances which expe- 
rience and practice may furnish; if they have been prema- 
turely forced, six days; if not, in nine or ten days. The ap- 
pearance of the cocoon, with respect to firmness and colour, 
must be the guide. 

The mode of preparing the silk from the cocoons, is a very 
important part of the business of those who are engaged in 
this branch of industry. It appeared to me to be attended 
with so many difficulties, that it could not be carried on pro- 
fitably in our country. I have no doubt, however, should the 
manufacture be encouraged, that the genius of my country- 
men will soon improve on the modes practised, in Italy, Si- 
cily, and France. 

Silk, when reeled from the cocoon, is naturally covered 
with a kind of varnish, or gummy substance, and sometimes 
tinged of a yellowish colour, which must be removed before 
it is manufactured or dyed. This colouring matter is not es- 
sential to the silk. It may be removed by the action of a weak 
alkaline ley soap, alkahol, or diluted acids, particularly the 
muriatic. This, when added to alkahol, forms the composi- 
tion discovered by Beaume for this purpose. Silk is not solu- 
ble in water or alkahol, but strong solutions of alkali decom- 
pose it, and ammonia is evolved. It is rendered yellow by 
nitric acid, and nitrogen gas is disengaged, and according to 
some experiments of Berthollet, oxalic and prussic acids have 
been formed. It may be decomposed by heat, and resolved 
into the usual animal products. 

The collection of so great a number of insects in a confined 
situation, we might naturally conclude, would frequently be 
attended by disease, which is the case with manufacturers 
confined in ill ventilated workshops. They are subject to dis- 
ease and premature death; and why should these insects be 
exempted, which have been accustomed to a pure air, and 
confined to no aliment, except that which pleases their palate? 
It is a fact, that disease sometimes originates and spreads 
with so much rapidity, as to destroy all the hopes and calcu- 
lations of the rural economist; therefore in those countries, 
where silkworms form a principal branch of their agricultural 
product, much attention is paid to the preservation of their 
health. In some years, without any foreseen cause, the hopes 
of the cultivator have been destroyed in a few days. Experi- 
ence, however, has convinced those who are largely engaged 
in this business, that the air of the apartments, in which the 
silk worms are raised, is the most common cause of their dis- 
eases, and has consequently led them to pay more attention 
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to ventilation and cleanliness, to destroy the deleterious gas 
which emanates from the refuse leaves and excrementitious 
matters which collect in their stanze or rooms. In some parts 
of Italy and Sicily, the cultivators were in the habit of 
smoking the apartments, and burning various perfumes. They 
objected to ventilation in consequence of the uniformity of 
the temperature being destroyed, which is cunsidered of 
great consequence to the worm in its progress and mutations. 
This temperature is usually marked on most Italian thermom- 
eters at nineteen degrees, or vermi di seta, in France, accord- 
ing to Reaumur’s scale sixteen degrees, which corresponds 
with about seventy degrees of Fahrenheit. They have likewise 
observed that the odour of the greater part of the plants used 
in fumigation incommoded the worms. 

The disease to which these insects are subject, whilst 
living in communities, generally commences about the fourth 
mutation. They become languid, refuse their subsistence, 
discharge a large quantity of glutinous liquid excrement, 
of a yellowish-green colour. Some have red spots on their 
skins; numbers die, and their bodies become covered with 
a mould which assumes the appearance of chalk. As the 
disease advances, the symptoms become more dangerous: 
those worms which had the red spots on their skins, by de- 
grees lose their natural colour; their bodies become black, 
and pass quickly to the state of putrefaction. This appears to 
be the highest grade of the disease. The success, which had 
been obtained in many cases, by immersing the diseased worm 
in vinegar, induced signor Paroletti of the Academy of Turin, 
to employ the gas which had been recommended by Guyton 
Morveau, for disinfecting air, which was attended with great 
success; either by destroying the miasmata, generated in the 
apartments, or by stimulating the vital energy of these little 
animals. Such was the confidence placed in this remedy, 
when I was in Sicily in 1804, that it became a common sub- 
ject of conversation, and it was considered of so much impor- 
tance to those engaged in this branch of rural economy, that 
the plan of treating the disease was communicated to the 
Agricultural Society of the Department of Siena. From 
thence it appeared in the Biblioteca Italiana; in the Giornale 
Ltaliano, and in the Bullettino della Societa Filomatica. The 
communication was entitled “ Sull’ uso det suffumigz d’acido 
muriatico ossigenato, per disenfettare Varia delle stanze dove 
si allevano i bachi da seta.’ The author of this communica- 
tion being a native of the country where the raising ©f silk 
worms forms one of the principal objects of their agricultural 
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products, and having attended particularly to the study of 
this part of rural economy, deserves our confidence; and I 
will therefore detail the mode of using this gas which he 
adopted. He mixed in a small glass vessel, about six grains 
of the black oxide of manganese, reduced to powder, and a 
small portion of the nitro-muriatic acid, which disengaged an 
oxigenated gas, of a pungent odour. During the extrication 
of the gas, the vessel containing the ingredients was carried 
through the various parts of the room, occasionally adding 
a small quantity of the materials, as the gas diminished. This 
operation was continued for about a quarter of an hour, 
taking care to restrain the extrication of the gas within pro- 
per limits, according to the delicate nature of the insect. In 
two days, Paroletti remarks, the disease disappeared, and the 
worms in the rooms, where ‘he first used it, went “ happily” 
to the bosco. It was likewise remarked, that the quantity of 
silk was more abundant in proportion to the number of worms 
remaining. In short, he remarks, that the cocoons in other 
rooms, which were better exposed than that in which he 
made his first experiment, were found of a dark colour, con- 
taining the chrysalis in a state of putrefaction; in these the 
gas was likewise beneficial. 

Another experiment was made in a room which contained 
some hundreds of silk worms which were attacked witha 
disease which caused them to become transparant and of a 
yellowish colour. In this the gas was likewise effectual in re- 
moving the malady. 

I have heard, that those persons, who are engaged in at- 
tending on silk worms, are sometimes attacked with danger- 
ous fevers. Three considerable establishments were abandon- 
ed, in consequence of the mortality which prevailed among 
the people employed, and the proprietors were induced to 
change the cultivation of the mulberry for other productive 
articles. 

The gas which has been recommended for the treatment of 
these insects, had been used many years previous, in a more 
concentrated state, in crowded hospitals, prison ships, and 
supposed infected places. A difference of opinion, however, 

existed, as to the propriety of using it, in consequence of the 
great irritation which it produces in the lungs. It is necessary 
to state, that this effect depends very much on the quantity of 
gas permitted to escape in a room; which the French and 
Italians guard against by having vials properly constructed 
and secured, so as to permit only a small quantity to be ex- 
tricated, It is truce, that it is a pungent, suffocating gas, being 
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the chlorine of the present day, which ought always to be 
cautiously used in confined situations- 

In examining the habits of the various tribes of insects, so 
diversified, and replete with industry, the attentive observer 
will be furnished with an inexhaustible source of agreeable 
reflection, and useful instruction. Even the thread of a ca- 
terpillar may elevate his mind to the Author of the Universe, 
and oblige him to confess the wisdom and goodness of that 
ADORABLE MIND, which has traced out to every insect his 
little circle, by the same unerring law that he has marked out 
for each planet its proper orbit. ‘ When, therefore,” says 
the great, and good Bounet, ‘I see an insect working on the 
construction of a nest or cone, or behold a chrysalis, I am 
seized with respect, because, I am beholding a sight, where 
the Supreme Artist is concealed behind the scene.” 





For the Port Folio. 
Literary and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


In the Archzologia, vol. xxi, part 2, there is “ an Inventory 
of the Effects of sir John Fastolfe, communicated by Mr. 
Amyot,” which, to the illustrators of Shakspeare, cannot fail 
to be of interest. It is universally known that Fastolfe was 
aman of some consequence, but this account of his effects 
shows that he must have been excessively wealthy. In gold 
and silver he left /2,643, 10. The value of his plate was im- 
mense, and his wardrobe would throw the most refined mo- 
dern dandy into despair. As an example of the personal 
property of a man of rank in the reign of Henry VI. this ar- 
ticle is of some importance. 

Mr. Gilchrist is about to publish a volume entitled “ Uni- 
tarianism Abandoned, or reasons assigned for ceasing to be 
connected with the description of religious professors who 
designate themselves Unitarians!”’ 

Miss Edgeworth has a volume of Dramatic Tales in the 
press, designed for young people. 

General Foy’s manuscript History of the War in the Pe- 
ninsula, with a political and military view of Europe from 
1789 to 1814, is announced for early publication. 

A volume of original correspondence between Edmund 
Burke and his friend, French Lawrence, Esq. LL. D. is 
announced. 

The Hon. Thomas de Roos, R. N. has published a Per- 
sonal Narrative of his Travels in the United States, with 
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some important remarks on the state of the American mari- 
time resources. This young gentleman availed himself of a 
month’s furlough from his station at Halifax, to pay a visit 
to this country. He arrived at New York, where he “ pushed 
on” with little delay, through Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
to the city of Washington. There he remained two days; 
when he * pushed” back again, with the same celerity: went 
to Albany, thence to Boston, where he embarked for East- 
port, having been less than three weeks on American ground. 
Of course, the information collected in so rapid a tour could 
only be vague and superficial. Yet although the book betrays 
its defects on every page, it has been hailed with rapture by 
the English critics. It is a tissue of falsehood and ignorance, 
not surpassed by Faux and Ashe. The author undertakes 
to speculate on the probable duration of our union, and sets 
out by informing his readers that in the United States every 
man has a vote in the election of the president. Such is the 
‘important information” which honest John Bull greedily 
swallows! 

Mr. Cooper’s last production—the Prairie, seems to have 
been well received in London. * The scenes of these vigor- 
ous and not uninteresting volumes,” say the reviewers in 
the Monthly Magazine, “‘ Ke far away beyond the limits of 
civilization, to the west of the American settlements, beyond 
even the “ father of waters,’ amidst the wild and howling 
wastes, the world of AXolus, unscreened by the forests and 
mountains of the north, succession of hill and vale, endless 
and countless, like the heaving waves of ocean on the first 
subsidence of a storm—the hunting grounds of hostile tribes 
—countries yet undescribed—to describe which, is the wri- 
ter’s main object, and one which he successfully accomplish- 
es.” After a brief sketch of the story, the review concludes 
with the tollowing remarks upon the most prominent person- 
age in the tale:—‘t The favourite character is the old trapper; 
he is one of nature’s master- pieces; untarnished by the vices 
of society, unenlightened, or rather unobscured by the fan- 
cies of speculation, and indebted for his wisdom solely to 
his sheer experience, and a reasoning brain. He is at times 
exceedingly prosing—associating so long as he has done with 
Indians, he might have learnt to condense his thoughts a lit- 
tle closer. Though sententious enough, he is very far from 
laconic. His debates with the naturalist, who is a mere phi- 
losopher on system, an atheist, and gambler, though meant to 
put philosophy to shame, completely fails, and solely from 
his making the representative of philosophy an ass. The 
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chiefs of the two tribes are pieces of vigorous painting—the 
lines are all too broadly marked: but with all the writer’s ef- 
forts to exhibit, en beau, the delights of freedom, and the 
absence of the shackles of society, the only effect is to make 
us bless ourselves in our own security.” 

Our new journal does not fare so well as Mr. Cooper’s 
novel in the hands of the English critics. The Monthly Re- 
view, one of the oldest and most respectable of the British 

eriodicals, says of the ‘‘ American Quarterly Review” that 
‘it is as dull a work of the kind as any that we know of. It 
is heavier even than the ‘ Westminster,’ when burthened by 
the lucubrations of Jeremy Bentham. The American editor 
obtained, by some chance, a sight of the two first volumes of 
sir Walter Scott’s forth-coming work on Napoleon, from 
which he has given copious and very mediocre extracts.” 
This opinion is founded upon the first number, the only one 
that had reached the hands of the reviewer. The second 
and third, which have since appeared, will not shake his deci- 
sion. The anonymous editor of the American Quarterly, 
commenced his career with lofty pretensions—disparaging 
others, while he modestly asserted Azs own “ high literary 
reputation,” and magnified “the talent, erudition, and sci- 
ence” of his auxiliaries; but we think he has accomplished a 
prodigious failure. As the great poet remarks, though in a 
different sense, our unknown is “a gentleman of the greatest 
promise, that ever came into my note.’ 

C. A. Lesueur has issued proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription, a work on the Fish of North America, with plates, 
drawn and coloured from nature. This work will be pub- 
lished at New Harmony, Indiana, in numbers, with four co- 
loured plates in each, and the necessary letter press, contain- 
ing the descriptions of the species represented. Twelve 
numbers will constitute a volume. Messrs. Tiebout and 
other artists from Philadelphia, who were occupied on the 
‘¢ American Entomology” are engaged for the work. Books 
with coloured plates, are generally beyond the reach of per- 
sons of limited means; but it is intended that the present 
work shall be adapted to the circumstances of all. ‘The price 
to subscribers will therefore be forty cents each number. 

Thomas Gordon, Esq. of Trenton, proposes to publish by 
subscription, an accurate map of the state of New Jersey, 
with part of the adjoining states; this map is compiled 
from original materials, procured from the most authentic 
sources, and where these failed, they have been supplied by 
actual surveys, so that no reasonable expense or pains have 
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been spared to render this map acceptable to the public. It 

is projected on a scale of three miles to an inch, forming a 

map of thirty-three by fifty-seven inches, on which is exhi- 

bited all the counties and townships iv the state, with the 
waters, canals, roads, cities, towns, churches, mills, moun- 
tains, &c. in the most conspicuous manner; this work is now 
in the hands of a very skilful map engraver, and will be is- 
sued in October next. + 

The following is extracted from a letter from Paris: 

** As I predicted, Scott’s Napoleon has created a strong 
sensation, and is attacked by all parties; and the slightest er- 
rors in the work are seized with avidity. Some declare that 
sir Walter has not done justice to the character of Napoleon; 
others blame him for having, on the authority of Las Cases, 
given Napoleon credit for a virtue he did not possess. He 
was, they say, never affected at the sight of a field of battle, 
and galloped with the most careless indifference over the 
dead and dying. On the contrary, the sight gave him plea- 
sure, for he merely viewed it in its political results. After 
the battle of Austerlitz, he rode over the field with one of 
his marshals; upwards of fifty thousand bodies were lying on 
the ground; Buonaparte, instead of expressing any sympathy 
for their fate, gayly exclaimed, Eh bien! M. le Marechal, il y 
a eu une grande consommation aujourd’ hui. The documents 
relative to the 18th Brumaire are, I think, imperfect. The 
truth is, that the conduct of Bernadotte was noble and spi- 
rited in the extreme. When Buonaparte told him he was 
a prisoner,—“ A prisoner!” he exclaimed, with an insulting 
sneer, “not one amongst you dare attempt to make me a pri- 
soner; and you,” looking sternly at Buonaparte, “ dare not 
even order it!” Buonaparte turned pale, and faltered,“ I will 

take your word of honour;”—* which I will not give you.” 
Had Bernadotte been seconded, Buonaparte would the next 
day have been shot as a traitor.” 

It is asserted, in the first volume of general Foy’s posthu- 
mous History of the Peninsular War, that, during the admi- 
nistration of Godoy in Spain, England codeur oured to revo- 
lutionize Peru by means of colonel Burr. 

The “ Westminster Review” exhibits a curious instance 
of minute criticism in the article on Moore's Life of Sheri- 
dan when it asserts that this work, ‘on a moderate calcula- 
tion’”’ contains * 2,500 similes, not to mention metaphors and 
figurative terms.” They are, indeed, profusely strewed; so 
much so, that the author seems to have been playing — 
himself the juvenile game of “* what is my thought /ke” 
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every sentence of his biography. The following figure is ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous:—‘* Such were the arguments by which 
he affected to support his cause, and it is not difficult to see 
the eyes of the snake glistening from under them.” What 
sort of argument could Mr. Moore invent which would make 
the eyes of a snake glisten? One of his countrymen, a barris- 
ter, once said—*“ there he stood, gentlemen of the jury, with 
his hand in his breeches-pocket, like a crocodile! Even this, 
however, has been surpassed in our own country, by a mem- 
ber of the bar of Baltimore, who, in discussing the merits of 
an assault and battery-case arising out of a dispute between 
two farmers whether a few trees were embraced by an old 
survey between their lands—exclaimed—‘“ And what was all 
this scrimmage about, gentlemen? Why, because old Tom 
Cockey, who comes into court with a cloak of hypocrisy in 
his mouth,—wanted to ram his fist into my client’s pocket, 
and wire-draw three live oak trees out of his teeth!” This 
worthy counsellor yet lives, and we trust, he will not be dis- 
pleased at seeing himself in print, though it be at the expense 
of a laugh. Incongruous figures are not always to be avoided 
in the heat and tempest of an extemporaneous appeal to the 
passions of a jury, where the orator himself is frequently ex- 
cited to the tone which he would infuse into his audience; 
but in a practised writer, addressing the world, from the so- 
litude of his closet, they are unpardonable. 





For the Port Folio. 


We present our readers this month with a view of Fiat 
Rock Dam on the Schuylkill, seven miles above Philadelphia. 
The name of Doughty is a sufficient voucher for its correct- 
ness, and we think it will be recognised as amongst the hap- 
piest efforts of the Lithography of the Messrs. Pendleton, of 
Boston. 

A few years ago Flat Rock Bridge was the occasional re- 
sort of those of our citizens who preferred the romantic 
scenery of nature to the dusty rides in the neighbourhood of 
our city. The extensive water power obtained by the erec- 
tion of a dam, by the Schuylkill Navigation Company, having 
attracted the attention of capitalists, several manufactories 
have been erected, and the village of Manyunk has arisen on 
a spot which, a short time ago, was covered with trees, and 
melodious with the notes of the feathered tribe. 

Another view of the same landscape may be found in our 
Tulv number, 1826. 
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NAPOLEON’S DIVORCE. 


M. De Bousser relates the following extraordinary scene 
that took place in his presence a short time before the di- 
vorce was pronounced between Napoleon and the empress 
Josephine: — 

** I was on service at the Tuilleries from Monday, No- 
vember 27th: That day, and the Tuesday and Wednesday 
following, I was struck with a great change in the looks of 
the empress, and the embarrassed silence of Napoleon. The 
only words he spoke during dinner were to ask me a few 
brief questions, the answers to which he appeared not to hear. 
On none of these days the dinner lasted more than ten mi- 
nutes. On Thursday, the 30th, the storm burst, Their ma- 
jesties sat down to dinner; Josephine wore a large white bon- 
net tied under the chin, which partly concealed her features; 
I could, however, perceive that she had been weeping, and 
with difficulty even then restrained her tears. She appeared 
to me like the image of grief and despair. The most pro- 
found silence reigned during dinner. Napoleon and the em- 
press merely tasted, for form’s sake, what was served to them. 
The only words uttered were those addressed to me hy the 
emperor. ‘“ What kind of weather is it?”’ and as he pro- 
nounced them he rose from table and went into the drawing- 
room, the empress slowly following him. Coffee was brought 
in; when Napoleon, contrary to his usual custom, took the 
cup from the page, and miade a sign that he wished to be 
alone. I immediately quitted the room; but feeling anxious 
and alarmed, I sat down in the salon de service (where their 
majesties usually dined) on a chair near the door of the em- 
peror’s drawing room. I was observing, mechanically, the 
servants clearing the table, when suddenly I heard the em- 
press shriek in the most violent manner. The usher of the 
chamber, supposing that she had fallen into a fit, was on the 

point of opening the door, but I prevented him, saying that 
the emperor would call for assistance if he thought it neces- 
sary. I was then standing near the door, when Napoleon 
himself opened it, and perceiving me, said, in a hurried man- 
ner, “* Come in Bousset, and shut the door.” I entered, and 
saw the empress stretched upon the carpet, and uttering the 
most heart-rending cries and moans. ‘ No, I shall never sur- 
vive it,’ exclaimed the unfortunate woman. Napoleon said 
to me, ‘Are you strong enough to take up Josephine, and 
carry her by the private stair-case, to her room, in order that 
she may receive the care and assistance that her situation re- 
AvcGusT, 1827.—No, 292. 21 
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162 Napoleon's Divorce. 


quires:’ I obeyed, and raised up the princess, who I supposed 
had fallen into a fit of hysterics. Aided by Napoleon, I took 
her in my arms, and he, taking one of the lights from the 
table, led ‘the way through a dark passage towards a private 
staircase. On coming to the staircase, I observed to Napo- 
leon, that it was too narrow to allow me to descend it with 
the empress in my arms, without the danger of falling. He 
immediately called the guardian of the portfolio, who was 
stationed night and day near one of the doors of his closet, 

which opened upon the landing of the private staircase. Na- 
poleon gave him the light and told him to go on before him: 
he then took Josephine by the legs, and in this manner aided 
me to bring her down. At one moment, in consequence of 
my sword having got between my legs, we were all near 
tumbling down together. Fortunately, however, we descend- 
ed without accident, and deposited our precious burden upon 
an ottoman in the bed-chamber. The emperor immediately 
rung for the empress’s woman. When in the drawing-room 
above stairs I took the empress in my arms, she ceased her 
eries, and [ supposed that she had fainted away; but at the 
moment when I became embarrassed by my sword in the 
middle of the private staircase, I was obliged, to keep us both 
from falling, to clasp her more closely. I held the empress 
in my arms, which were thrown round her waist; her back 
was against my breast, and her head reclining on my right 
shoulder. When she felt the efforts that | made to keep my- 
self from falling, she said in a very low voice to me, “* You 
squeeze me too much.’ I then judged there was nothing to 
fear for her health, and that she had not lost her senses for 
a single instant. During the whole of this scene I had been 
exclusively occupied with Josephine, whose situation affected 
me, and could not observe Napoleon; but when the women 
of the empress came, he passed into a small saloon contiguous 
to the bed-chamber, whither I followed him. His agitation 
and anxiety were extreme. In this moment of trouble he ex- 
plained to me, in the following words, the cause of what had 
passed:—*“ The interest of France and my dynasty has forced 
my heart to act thus—divorce has become an act of rigorous 
duty for me. I am the more pained by /a scene que vient de 
faire Josephine, as she must have been ma‘le acquainted three 
days ago by Hortense with the unfortunate obligation that 
compels me to separate myself from her. I pity her with all 
my heart—I thought her possessed of more character, and 
I was not prepared for this explosion of her sorrow. _In 
fact, the emotion that he felt, forced him to leave a long in- 
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terval between each phrase, in order to take breath. His 
words escaped him with difficulty and without connexion— 
his voice was stifled and faltering, and his eyes filled with 
tears. All this scene occupied from seven to eight minutes. 
Napoleon immediately after sent for the physician Corvesart, 
the queen Hortense, Cambaceres, and Fouché; and before 
going to his own apartment, he returned to that of Josephine, 
whom he found calmer and more resigned.” —Bousset’s Me- 
motres Anecdotiques. 





Inscription on the tomb of George Charles Canning, in Ken- 


sington Church Yard.—Written by his father the late Mr. 
Canning. ‘ 


TxHouGu short thy span, yet Heaven’s unsearched decrees, 
Which made that shortened span one long disease, 
In chastening, merciful, gave ample scope 

For mild redeeming virtues—Faith and Hope, 
Meek Resignation, pious Charity ;— 

And, since this world was not the world for thee, 
Far from thy path, removed with partial care, 
Strife, Glory, Gain, and Pleasure’s flowery snare, 
Bade Earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by, 
And fixed on heaven thine unreverted eye. 

O! mark’d from birth, and nurtur’d for the skies! 
In youth, with more than Learning’s wisdom wise, 
As sainted martyrs, patient to endure, 

Simple as unwean’d infancy, and pure; 

Pure from all stain, save that of human clay, 
Which Christ’s atoning blood hath wash’d away; 
By mortal sufferings now no more oppress’d, 
Mount, sinless spirit! to thy destined rest: 

While I—reversed our nature’s kindlier doom— 
Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb. 





BEN JONSON AND THE FISH. 


It was in first King James’s days, 
For so the story-teller says, 

Ben Jonson, that dramatic wight, 
Was dining with a jovial Knight:— 
Fond of a song, or classick wit, 
Ben, to a peg, his fancy hit; 
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Poetry. 


For ‘tis not always that we see 
Rich men possess ability. 
They oft refer to poorer folk 
To lend their leaden brains a joke; 
Then straight retail it through the town 
And swear the wit was all their own, 
The board was spread with goodly fare 
Enough to make a poet stare: 
The bard first made his choice of fish, 
The knight soon helped him to his wish. 
But scarce had Ben received his plate 
Ere he began to scratch his pate, 
And rising from his chair apright, 
He bit his lips, as ’twere in spite: 
Anon, just like a madd’ning elf 
He’d inward mutter to himself: 
In converse close did next appear, 
Holding the Haddock to his ear, 
And in-a parley seemed to be. 
About some hidden mystery. 
The Knight, on Ben now fix’d his eyes, 
And staring on him with surprise, 
He thought him frantic grown and wild— 
Asked him if old Harry had beguil’d 
Him of his wits—* Oh no, Sir!—no, 
There is, Sir Knight, if you would know, 
A secret ’tween this fish and me? 
I asked him when he left the sea?”’ 
The donor, loudly laughing cried, 
‘“‘ Pray tell us what the fish replied —” 
‘* Three weeks, good Sir, his answer goes, 
Nay only hold him to your nose, 
For I have not the smallest doubt 
But you will smell the secret out.” 
The Knight complied with his request 
And found the force of Jonson’s jest. 
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REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE.—No. XI. 


To me, no heedless, listless, looker-on, 

The idle fashions of a thoughtless world 

Are pleasant.—Though my feeble voice swell not 
The hum of crowds, nor do I deem it wise 

To mingle in their scenes, I do not yet 

Forget my kind.—Lulled to tranquillity 

By charms which nature in a kindly mood 

Grants in profusion to the lover-breath 

Of youthful spring, I seek the grassy bank 

Of this clear brook.—I deem it not unwise 

To woo seclusion at the morning hour, 

What place along the hedge, the opening rose 
Peeps thro’ the trembling dews, while all the wood 
Rings with the varied strains of gratitude 

Which nature’s children breathe, as flutt’ring light 


From bough to bough, they make their duty pleasure. 


Driven by a thankless world to seek content 

In rural scenes, I sought and found her there. 
Much it solaces me with her to while 

In musings sweet an idle hour away, 

On gifts which God has lavished on mankind.— 
The last, the sweetest boon he gave to man, 

Was love.—In Eden’s bowers the cherub first 
Was found.—What hour uncoffin’d ghosts steal out, 
To sit by new-made graves, or stand behind 

The village matron’s chair, to imitate 

The clicking of the clock; or, yet more rude, 

Tap at the window of the dreaming maid, 

Or glide in winding sheet across the room, 
Borrowing the form which late her lover wore. 
Upon a moon-bean, at such silent hour 

The boy descended, and alighting soft, 

Chose for his throne the mild, blue eye of Eve!— 
On either pinion perched a fairy form 

To guide the arrows that in wanton mood 

The boy would hazard.—This, Romance was called 
And Fancy that—one plucked with busy hand 

Soft down from doves, and, artful, twined it round 
The arrow’s head to hide from lovers’ eyes 

The scorpion sting which barb’d the weapon’s point: 
While that, with syren smile, a mirror showed, 

On whose smcoth surface danced in angel robes 
Perfection’s form.—And ever from that night 
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166 Poetry. 


The sportive twins attend the train of Love.— 
Thus was the garden, first by Adam’s voice 
Called Paradise, and now what spot the boy 
His transient visit pays, in wilderness, 
Or bower, or palace, or the lowly shed, 
Man names it Paradise, not erring much 
In such a name. 

Though oft the side long look, 
The heavy sigh which speaks the anxious doubt, 
The flitting blush which lights the virgin’s cheek, 
The mind abstracted from the present scene, 
Eyes idly fixed, unconscious, on the hearth, 
The trembling lip and melancholy mien, 
Though these, no dubious signs, proclaim the boy 
‘The city’s visiter, he yet prefers 
To hold his court by moon-light in the grove, 
Or where the babbling brook winds through the wood, 
Or where on shady side of sloping hill 
The green vine creeps, or where innum’rous boughs, 
Kissing each other’s leaves just over head, 
Keep the rude sun-beam from the lover’s couch 
The grassy bank.—Here Love his revels holds, 
While every breeze blows health, and every wind 
Which sweeps the maiden’s locks, and shows new charms, 
Makes music sweeter than Apollo’s lyre.— 
Sweet is the landscape, wild and picturesque 
To him, the youth, whose glowing fancy paints 
The love-crowned cottage as the seat of bliss, — 
Sweet is the forest’s twilight gloom, and sweet 
The may-morn ramble! Sweet to pace along 
The farm boy’s path, which, winding through the wood 
Leads to variety, within whose bounds 
Alone is found the food which never cloys! 
But sweeter far than brook, or walk, cr wood, 
Or may-morn ramble, or the evening stroll, 
Far sweeter than imagination’s stores, 
The stolen interview with her he loves! 
Sweet is the voice of nature to his ear 
Long pained by list’ning to the tale of vice! 
Sweet is the mock-bird’s counterfeited note, 
And sweet the humming of the busy bee! 
Sweet is the distant bell at silent eve 
Which guides the cow-boy where the cattle stray! 
Sweet is tic lengthened, still increasing sound 
Of horn, which calls from meadow, wood, or field, 











Poetry. 


The wearied labourer to his healthful meal! 
The flute may cheat his melancholy mood 

Of many a fancied ill, and as its strains 

Float on the evening breeze, may gather mild 
And mellowing influence to his greedy ear, 

By mingling with the moon-beams, yet to him 
No note «9 musical, no strain so sweet 

As sighs which tell his fond, his doubting heart 
The love she would, but cannot hide from him! 





No. XII. 


The mists of Evening gather fast around; 

And, Silence, stealing from the forest’s shade, 
Dwells in the village, while the feeble lights 
Successive, stream from every cottage window! 
Contented Villagers, your task is done! 

Sleep, rural inmate, presses on your lids, 
Smooths the straw pillow, and invites to dreams 
That cannot break your slumbers!—Haste ye then, 
And bind your wearied limbs in soft repose, 
While I, in wonted fashion, pace along 

The winding brook, or in the wood’s dark depths, 
Seek a brief respite from tumultuous care! 

In vain!— Anticipation flies the mind 

By care depressed, and Mem’ry rushes in 

With all her train, and loves to tell of joys, 
Which once were wont to cheat the infant mind, 
Long siice passed by Joys; never to retura!— 
Scenes of my early years! there was a time 

I called ye up, successive to my mind, 

And still, with fresh delight, by Memory’s aid 
Renewed your joys—I[t was a pleasure then, 
With Fancy’s ear, to listen to the bell 

Releasing me from school, that I might fly, 

Of task regardless, to my infant sports, 

And mingle with my playmates—Or what time 
We rambled, heedless of the summer’s sun, 

Or Father’s threats, or Mother’s anxious fears, 
To bathe in Schuylkill’s stream, and turning home 
We loitered on the way, of evening dews 
Unmindful—or what time the summer’s heats 
Gave a sweet respite to the Tutor’s toil. 

A parent’s love, studious at once of health 

And pleasure, wafted me to rural scenes 
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168 Poetry. 


And rurai sports—The shallow murmuring brook 
Which skirts the village where a sister dwelt, 
Would lure me with delusive windings on, 

Till I would seek the bosom of the wood— 
Here, when the sun’s last beams had streaked the west, 
A sister’s love would find me busied still, 

And still unwearied by my fruitless toil, 

With idle industry, with leaves and earth 
Turning the rivulet’s stream, and smiling oft 

As the rude wall grew up beneath my hands! 
There was a time when sweet remembrance brought 
These simple scenes of innocence and joy 

Before my eyes, and I remember well 

With what delight of heart | welcomed them! 

It was the pastime of a vacant hour! 

And when they calmed my mind with silent joys 
I did not hesitate to yield them up. 

For I had pleasures in possession, far 

Exceeding these—But long these joys have flown, 
And recollection of my infant sports 

But serves the contrast of the passing hour. 
Heedless and gay, I was but yet a youth, 

And grief and I were seldom combatants— 

Full health, high spirits, and the song of Hope 
Were mine, and when the morning of my life 
Had passed, I still regretted not its flight— 

For it had left my warm, untutored heart 

Safe in the guidance of a valued one 

Dear to my soul, as to the sea- boy’s eye, 

Close clinging to the shrouds, is break of morn 
Which marks the boat-men hast’ning to his aid 
While round the wreck winds howl, and billows dash— 
But adverse storms have severed me from this 
My warmest friend—long time my only one, 

Still dear to me as life, and we may meet 

No more on earth—In heaven such friends may join— 
Life has its cares—less numerous are its sweets! 
But it can number in its keenest pangs 

None so afflictive as the cruel stroke 

Which severs friends who still must sigh to meet, 
And all its sweets are bubbles on the stream, 

To one sweet smile whose home is in the heart: 
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No. XIII. 


Who flies the City for the pleasant shades 

Of rural life, and hopes contentment there, 
Must needs bear with him to beguile the hours, 
Else tedious, food to satisfy the heart— 
For rural pleasures suit but rustic minds; 
Nor can Helvetia’s landscapes, Tuscan airs, 
Or fabled fairy scenes which poets love 
To throw o’er Arcady, so wed some minds 
To solitude, but they will fondly call 
On recollection to renew the joys 
Of social life—Simplicity may charm 
And quiet tranquillize the sorrowing soul; 
The eye may feast on Nature’s richest scenes, 
And nature’s music sooth the greedy ear 
Of him whose early steps were taught to tread 
In academic bowers, but soon his heart 
Will sadden, eye be dim, and ear grow dull, 
From books an exile—Touched by thy light wand, 
Whose Attic spirit since unrivalled stands, 
Yorick! grief flies, and all her house of tears 
Dissolves—In frolic mood, when through the veins 
The warm blood hurries, if Le Fevre’s tale 
Arrest the sparkling eye, the rising tear 
Rushes, and, trembling, dims the moistened page— 
Cowper! thy honest truths and nervous pen 
Will rouse just indignation on the state 
Where follies flourish and where vice takes root, 
And as thy master-pencil traces out 
The oak-crowned mountain, or the noisy mill, 
Crazed Kate, or thy mild guest, the timorous hare, 
The mind apes each strong text, and bodies forth 
Full in its eye the visions thou hast raised, 
Till fancy mocks reality’s vain toil!— 
But most of all, my Shakspeare! greater thou, 
Far greater in my judgment than the Bard 
Whom seven cities claim, thy various page 
Delights—In pathos or in attic wit 
Yorick must yield to thee—To thee must yield 
Even in faithful penciling, and strong 
And deep-incision pen, not thou alone 
My Cowper! and the feeble train, who vain 
In their own fancies, idly grasp thy pen, 
But all of modern or of ancient days. 

AuGusT, 1827.—No. 292 22 
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The Grecian Orator may thunder down 

On coward heads his bolts of eloquence, 

And with enthusiasm drive them on 

To war with Philip, while thy greater art 

Pours forth from Antony’s Hyblzan lips, 

Such words as could the Roman but have owned, 
On Cleopatra’s couch he might have sunk, 
Regardless of his rivals, and at times, 

Not frequent, stepping forward, have amused 
The factious citizens and kept his world. 

The Lesbian poetess may sing her love 

In such bewitching notes, that classic tongues 
May praise the rust of time, which saved our youth 
From the perusal of her dangerous page, 

While thy fair Capulet, my Shakspeare, tells 
Her love, in strains, which reaching to the cave 
Of Anchorite, would light his aged eyes, 

Tempt him to leave his crutch, his herbs and scrip, 
And journeying forth to taste of love again. 
Homer may character, to nature true, 

The crafty Ithacan, or Pylian sage, 

And while we wonder, make us still confess 
That nature guides his pencil; but to me, 

An humble judge, Hotspur’s impetuous mind, 
His ardent courage, and his traitor sword, 

Are truer yet to Nature;—and the knight, 

Lying and crafty, coward and a wit, 

Mean in adversity, in fortune bold, 

Rank thee as mental painter, high above 

The Grecian Bard,—second to thee alone! 
Homer may charm the martial—Sterne, the gay, 
Cowper the man whom simplest scenes can please, 
Each, as the various humour of the mind 
Prevails, may strike a chord in unison; 

But thou, mv Shakspeare! nature’s truest child! 
Be this thy chiefest praise—Thy various page 
No man can turn, but views a faithful sketch 

Of his own heart, and owns the pencil true! 
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No. XIV. 


Ye, who have passed the period of youth 
Where, young Romance, the child of fancy, led 
Your idle footsteps in pursuit of love 
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O’er fields in May, with fresh-blown roses smiling, 
Or, to the grassy margin of the brook 

Where the young waters, eddying round the trunk 
Of fallen oaks, make melancholy music! 

Ye who have sought the wanton child in groves, 
And built in solitude with fancy’s fingers 

The cottage for your fair one, while around 

The breeze made sweeter rustling through the wood, 
And vernal flowrets bloomed with brighter hues, 
Tell me the hour extremest bliss was yours! 

Or, if inclined to list a lover’s tale, 

My artless numbers, in seclusion flowing, 

May touch a chord which winds around your hearts, 
May chase oblivion from her drowsy watch 

And wake remembrance into life again! 

‘Then shall ye say, if ever love was yours, 

‘That he the simple sea-boy, needs a storm 

To make his home more pleasant—that the rose 


. Borrows fresh beauties from the rains of spring! 


Then shall ye say, love loses half his charms 

If short-lived quarrels be unknown to love! 
Hard by a village, yet unsung by all 

Save him, who first felt transport in its shades, 

I found my Mary, dressed by Nature’s hands. 
The rose-bud bloomed upon her youthful cheeks, 
Her blue eye sparkled, as the brilliant gem 
Which yet unseen by avarice, lies neglected 

By Peru’s streams, shining through morning dews! 
Her brown hair floated on her waving neck 

Fair in itself—yet hiding fairer charms! 

She was the idol of the villagers! 

When from the field the star-light guided them 
Each to his home, they minded not to leave 
The nearest path to call at Mary’s door— 

With sweet civility, which loves to dwell 

In hearts untainted by a tainted world, 

Each offered to my girl a rustic boon, 

Seeking no recompense but Mary’s smile! 

Yet they were not bewildered by her charms, 
For when their lips had uttered her dear name, 
Those lips would never tremble, and they gazed 
Upon her eyes, heedless who saw them gaze! 
And when her smiles proclaimed good-humout’s reigu 
Within her bosom, I have seen them press 

Her willing hand, heedless who saw them press' 
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Ye youthful lovers! say, could this be love? 

I knew that Mary loved them not, and yet 

I could not but be jealous, if she smiled | 
On aught but me; and when the flowers they brought 
Had withered I have seen her throw them by; | 
Still while those flowers were fresh, they were not sweet 

To me! I wished that every tongue should sing 

The charms of Mary, yet their artless praise 

Has tortured me, and made me yield one morn 

So far to doubts, which love is wont to raise, 

That, heedless of the bliss I hazarded 

I called her false, capricious, striving e’er 

To lure the simple rustic to her chains! 

She smiled to see me jealous, but it was 

The smile of innocence! she censured not, 

But, turning from my tears, she sought the house 

And left me firm in pride’s delusive strength! 

Such moments oft the ardent /over knows, | 
They mock the poet’s pencil—else, inspired!— | 
It was a summer morn, and on I roved 

O’er many a field—I strove to banish far 

The image of my Mary from my heart— 

Rambling, I combated with love and pride. 

And while the latter, frowning urged me on 

To seek amid the world a prompt relief 

For every wound the archer’s shafts had made, 

I heard the whispers of deceitful love 

Steal on my ears, and felt his silken chains 

Twine tighter round me, at each step I urged 

From Mary! I had wandered far trom home! 

The forest shades accorded with my mood, 

And rushing in, a prey to keenest pangs, 

I threw my weary limbs upon the grass— 

A thousand feelings warred within my breast, 

And restless, as I turned from side to side, 

Now cursed my girl—now softly sighed her name! 

The busy bee hummed by me, and my eye 

Marking his flight, traced him from flower to flower, 

And as he rested on a rose his wings 

I thought on Mary, and-in pain I sighed 

‘** How near the honey is the hidden sting!” 

The robin’s whistle, which at early morn 

My ears have eagerly drunk in, and which, 

When Mary smiled, was sweetest music to me, 

Had lost its pleasant measures—all its sweetness! — 
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I could not bear this warfare in my soul, 

But starting upward, pressed with hasty steps 

To cast my bursting heart at her dear feet 

And gaze again—though I should gaze on frowns! 
Where an old oak upon the meadow’s bank 
O’erhangs its foliage, while its unclad roots 

Sip the fresh waters of the playful brook, 

I saw her seated—but I saw her there 
Unconscious she had strayed so near my haunt! 
What should I do ye lovers! where was pride? 
Where the firm purpose of a lover’s heart? 

Could I but sue forgiveness at her feet? 

Should I have turned my trembling steps to slight 
The bliss which love had thrown upon my path? 
Ye! who have felt the rapture of such hours, 
Attend the question—vet remember too 

That Mary smiled, while I expected frowns! — 





No. XV. 
Lo the Memory of Alexander Hamilton, 


In solitude, though rumour’s aspen tongue 
May ring upon the ear her changing notes, 
Yet oft, like fleeting forms, which fancy calls 
To build the morning dreams which lovers know, 
They pass away, and faithless Memory bears 
But a faint impress of the idle sounds! 

Yet oft, when silence slumbers on the leaves, 
Intrusive rumour wakes me from my dreams 
With tales so mournful and so oft repeated, 
That e’en in solitude I may not choose 

But sorrow, and the heart, responsive still, 
Murmurs the melancholy tale to air! 

Oh! then, to startled fancy’s sickened ear 

The morning music of the robin dies, 

The brook’s pure waters stagnate in the course 
And the green foliage of the lofty woods 
Assumes a sickly cast—Suspicion then 

Steals to my ear, and whispers me to shun 
The harmless peasant, lurking near my haunts 
Intent on blood!—Contagion too takes wing 
From crowded streets, and flying on the breeze 
Rears many a sod, and rudely sculptured stone 
Within the grave-yard of the village church!— 
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174 Poetry. 


Rumour! with all thy hundred busy tongues 
Thou canst not tell a tale so sorrowful 

To pierce my country’s heart, as that which late 
The sighs of millions breathed upon my ear! 
Oft may a parent while his orphans mourn 
Sleep with his fathers in the quiet tomb; 

Yet kind oblivion soon will chase the tear 

From swelling lids;—for pleasure’s burning beam 
Dries sorrow’s source, as I have often seen F 
The vernal brook escape from summer suns!— 
Humanity has ceaseless cause to weep 

For “ man was made to mourn—” So sang the bard, 

Whom when the Muses left their sacred groves 

To claim the mortal who had stolen their lyre, 

They found on Scotia’s music gifted hills 

Warbling a song of sweetest minstrelsy, 

While round his plough the wondering peasants flocked! | 
Athens her Orator—her Cesar Rome 
Have mourned—o’er noble Chatham Albion weeps, 
And Sparta’s honours gather round the grove 
Beneath whose turf Leonzdas was laid— 

These men were great and good, and merited 

The fairest honours and the warmest tears! 

Thou too, my Country! hast a debt to pay 

Of which Peruvian mines were poor to rid thee! 
No! let thy lips dwell ceaseless on the name, 

Let thy warm tears bedew the yet green grave, 
And let the laurels which thy love may plant 
Thicken around the fame of Hamilton! 

For he was thine and only thine, my country! 

Thy fields attest his valour in thy cause, 

Thy senate hung in rapture on his lips 

Which poured as sweet a stream of eloquence 

As Athens knew—Full many a sleepless night 

His thorny pillow owned the sighs and tears 
Which heaved and streamed for thee and thee alone! 
And in that deed which laid his bosom bare, 

As Honour whispered him, he lent an ear, 

And, fancying, heard his Country claim his life! 
Spirit of Genius! Oh! had I that glow 

Of intellect, which late illumed thy soul, 

And proved Promethean fire no fabled song, 

I then should muse for friendship’s partial ears 
Strains not unworthy of thy bright’ning fame! 

Yet to thy Country, still that fame is dear, 
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And He who formed thee good as thou wert great, 
May prompt some pen to sketch each glorious deed 


Which marked thy days—Then shall th’ Historic Muse 


Record thee as thou wert! Thy val’rous arts 
Shall lead the youthful warrior to the field 
Who still shall copy thee, and stay his sword 
When Mercy sues—In academic bowers 
When youth shall dwell upon that eloquence 
Which Greece alone has rivalled, he shall feel 
Ambition lighting all her glowing fires, 

His heart shall throb—his feeble pulses swell, 
His bright eye kindle, and with rapid glance 
Dart on the page devoted to thy fame, 

And as he gazes on the envied height 

Which thou hadst early reached, he yet may deem 
It well befitting his advent’rous flight 

To seat him there—Some youthful So/on too, 
Whom fate may lead to build an empire up, 
Shall gather wisdom from thy luminous mind, 
Which saw thy Country, even at its birth 

Fast sinking to the tomb where states repose, 
And nobly snatching it from Faction’s grasp 
Pointed the path to Honour and to Fame! 

The page of History too with pride shall tell 
That when the treasures of thy Country shone 
Within thy easy grasp, they could not tempt 
Thy noble soul!—Oh! it shall proudly say 

** Lo! his gray hairs announced the hour of rest, 
Yet poverty still claimed him as her child!” 
The simple narrative which Truth shall tell, 
Shall prove thy brightest, fairest eulogy! 

Time, as he steals along, and ceaseless yields 
Fictitious greatness to Oblivion’s tomb, 

Shall find thy fame superior to his power 

And feed the splendour which encircles thee! 
The foes of Virtue, Hamilton, were thine, 

And thine, her dearest friends! She lessoned thee 
When pleasure’s syrens wantoned in thy path, 
To fix thy steady eye on Honour’s form, 

And deem the hours misspent, which found thee not 
Thy Country’s Mentor, and she promised thee 
The sweetest recompense for all thy toils 
Which virtue gives, and souls, like thine desire! 
For know, when truth shall dissipate the gloom 
Which faction thickened to obscure thy fame, 
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That thou shalt find, wherever honour lives, 
Hearts warm, lips busy, and remembrance prompt 
To speak of one, whose bosom knew no guile! 


No. XVI. 


‘This is a summer’s eye! The mellow wind 
Sighs o’er the bosom of the dewy rose 

As if to woo it from the sweet repose 

In which it slumbers, whilst it bears along 
Upon its fragrant pinions, lover-like, 

The perfume of its tributary flowers! 

The restless humming-bird has ceased his flight, 
And, on the honey-suckle’s velvet breast, 

His nightly couch, amid the trembling dews 
Awaits the breaking of the morning dawn. 
The quiet brook, whose polished surface bears 
The clear impress of over-arching oaks, 

Steals by the meadow, fearful, as it were, 

To break upon the stillness of the night! 

The breath of love is every where abroad! 

The yellow moonlight sleeps upon the grass 
And softens all the scene, while all around 
The gaudy fire-fly streams its meteor light 
And now evanishes—now gleams again! 

Poor idle insect! canst thou not discover 

The wanton school-boy, with extended arms, 
Breathless, and wand’ring eye, on tiptoe fixed, 
Tracing thy devious flight, till on the leaf 

In some unguarded moment, resting thee, 
Thou gleamest, and finds’t his little hand thy grave! 
Alas! the fev’rish dream of passion’s hour 

Is often thus! and when repose is sought 

The light returns, but oh! the heart is wrecked! 
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